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DO YOU EAT HONEY? WE DO. 
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Ready Money for Your Honey 


SHIP IT NOW ( 


If you have honey for sale, we want 
to buy it. Ten thousand producers in 


all parts of the world witness to the 
reliability of this house. No purchase 
too large or too small. We handle 
many carloads a year. Send us a 


sample and name your most reason- 
able price. We buy every time your 
price justifies. We are now located at 














PROMPT REMITTANCE Pearl and Walnut Sts., 


Remittance sent by return mail for and have the largest 
every shipment we receive. Honesty 


and integrity during the many years A 
in the honey business have won for H oney H ouse in the 
us the good will and confidence of 
thousands. 











country. When you are 





OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 


Send them to us for rendering. We 
pay you the highest market price for 
beeswax, and charge you but 5c per 
pound for the wax rendered. It pays 


to send us your old combs and cap- will be a pleasure for us 
pings. 


in Cincinnati don’t for- 





get to call on us, for it 








to show you our won- 





WANTED---COMB HONEY 


Comb and Extracted Honey find 
ready sales here. Tell us what you 
have. We buy Beeswax at high prices. 
Always glad to reply to inquiries. 


derful new home. 























We Sell Lewis’ Beeware 


"Lewis" stands for the highest quality Beeware 
known. It is safe and reliable. "Made like 
furniture." We are glad to fulfill your needs. 

















DADANT’S Founbarion ROOT’S Extractors 



































THE Frep W. MutT Co. 


Pearland Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































our Bee Books 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


IN YOUR LIBRARY 


First Lessons 
in 
Beekeeping 


By C. P. DADANT 


A 175-page beginner’s book, 
well illustrated and cloth 
bound. 


Price Postpaid $1 





A Thousand 

Answers to 

Beekeeping 

Questions 

By C. C. MILLER 
Supplements other books by 

answering questions not 
usually taken up. Cloth 
bound ; 290 pages. 


Price Postpaid $1.25 


Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Gives all the modern queen- 
rearing methods, simply. 
A good book for both the 
scientific queen- breeder 
and the amateur. Cloth 
bound; 110 pages; illus- 
trated. 

Price Postpaid $1 


Langstroth 
on the 
Honey Bee 


Revised by 
C. P. DADANT 


“*The Classic in Bee Culture’’ 


A full treatise on beekeeping. 
Cloth; 575 pages. 


Price Postpaid $1.50 


ALL FOR SALE BY 
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HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 





THE HIVE WITH AN INNER OVERCOAT 


, Ser sae 


The Inner Overcoats did it During the severe winter of 1917-18, 

there was a little apiary of thirty-seven 
colonies, near Grand Rapids, Mich. Seven of these swarms were in Protec- 
tion Hives with the Inner Overcoats, all of which came through in perfect 
condition and without loss. Thirty of the swarms were in the hives without 
the Inner Overcoats and they suffered a loss of some 40% to 50%. This 
was a severe test, as the temperature went as low as 20 degrees below zero, 
for many weeks. The value of the bees that were lost, had they been saved, 
would have more than paid for new hives for the entire lot. 


Have you ever stopped to think what it would be worth to you to insure 
your bees against winter losses? The life of a Protection Hive will be at 
least 25 years. Now figure what the cost will be per year, spread over its 
life time. You cannot afford to buy anything else. You need a certain 
amount of protection from cool weather during Spring and Fall. Get away 
from the winter packing-case nuisance, with all its expense, extra labor and 
inconvenience. With Protection Hives you have a neat, compact and efficient 
equipment. 


Protection Hives are made of % material in the outer wall and will last a 
life time, as they are not permanently packed. The packing in a permanently 
packed hive, in a comparatively short time, will absorb moisture, be- 
come matted down and not occupy more than two-thirds of the space, and 
will rot out the hive and otherwise get in bad order. When preparing Pro- 
tection Hives for winter, a piece of burlap is placed over the top of the 
frames and then two bottomless corrugated paper boxes, Inner Overcoats, 
are telescoped down over the brood nest, in between the outer and inner 
hive walls. This provides the burlap with two thicknesses of the corrugated 
board on the sides and four thicknesses over the top as insulators. They 
are removed in the Spring, and it takes not over two minutes to insulate a 
hive for Winter or remove it in the Spring by this method. There are many 
dead air space compartments in this paper and between it. 


Send for a special circular showing 10 large illustrations. It has been neces- 
sary to advance prices, but for the next 60 days we will sell from one to five 
sample complete hives in a place at $5 each. 


TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


2 Ib. Friction Top Cans in cases of 24. 5 1b. Friction Top Pails in cases of 12. 
2 Ib. Friction Top Cans in crates of 612. 5 Ib. Friction Top Pails in crates of 100. 
2%4-lb. Friction-Top Cans in cases of 24. 5 Ib. Friction Top Pails in crates of 208. 
2%4-lb. Friction Top Cans in crates of 450. 10 1b. Friction Top Pails in cases of 6. 

10 Ib. Friction Top Pails in crates of 113. 


Write for prices on Friction Top Cans and Pails and 60-pound Cans, giving 
quantity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Falcon” 


THINGS THAT ARE NECESSARY FOR YOUR APIARY 


1. There must be a good location for the apiary. 


2. Queens must be healthy and vigorous to put life into the hives. 


(Our queens are the best to be had and 
at reasonable prices.) 


3 Your bees cannot do the work they should if you do not give them the best with which to work. If they 
have ample storage space, if they can work all the time without slack motion, they will be more con- 
tented and swarmless. To accomplish this, you must give them ample storage space, that is, the RIGHT 
HIVES AND SUPPLIES. “falcon” 


Beekeepers should be placing their orders early for their early needs. He who waits is apt to suffer. These 
late beekeepers who want their goods in such a hurry at the last minute will lose some of the honey 


crop by not furnishing their bees with ample storing space. Railroad embargoes and rush business 
make deliveries slow. 


Our famous “faleon” supplies will please you. Do not wait. Order now and strike while the iron is hot. 


“faleon” means the best, the standard of perfection. 
request. Dealers everywhere. 


Where the Good Beehives Come From 





Red Catalog and Simplified Beekeeping upon 


W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 

















HONEY WANTED 





We are in the market at all times for unlimited quantities of Honey, both comb 
and extracted. Before selling your crop let us hear from you, guoting your low- 
est price, either f. o. b. your station or delivered Cincinnati. 
sample and state how it is put up. If comb honey, state grade and how packed. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If extracted, mail 











TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


46 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only 




















Nov. 1 to May 1 June 1 to Nov. 1 


May 1 to June 1 














4d 6 123 | «(1 6 12 1 6 12 
TE accsansenetone | $1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 | $1.00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 
Select Untested aa | "2.00 8.50 15.00} 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00 
Tested | 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.50 18.50 1.75 9.00 17.00 
Select Tested........... | 3,00 16.50 30.00 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 








Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 








We Offer 


Full colonies of Italian bees in a new 
8-frame chaff hive for $15. Italian 
queens, $1.50. Nucleus colonies and 
bees by the pound. 


Catalog of bees and supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 


Glen Cove .. New York 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Benver. Colo. 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
“First Lessons ‘n Beekeeping,” written by 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or 
ournal, one 





clubbed with the American Bee 
year for $1.75. 


American Bee Journal, Hamiiton, Ill. 
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REAL BEE EQUIPMEN 


OU are one of those careful beekeepers who is already figuring on bee supplies for your 
next year’s use so as to avoid the freight congestion later, and also so as to take advan- 
tage of any early discounts. 


We are in a position to co-operate with you by making Prompt Shipment and at Prices 
that will Save You Money. 


More than that, you will want the best that you can get for the money. Real Equipment, 
such as we can send you, will not only save you money, but will be a pleasure to use. 


Hives and Supplies 


HERE is a big advantage in first-class equipment, something that when put up will 
stand hauling to your outyards; that will stand the weather when properly painted; 
in which frames will fit perfectly, and where all hives, supers, etc., are uniform. 


If you want to exchange a frame of brood it is a calamity to find that frames will not 
interchange on account of faulty workmanship. 


If you want to move a colony a knot-hole in the bottom-board increases your trouble. 


LEWIS HIVES, Supers and Equipment, which we handle, are “Built Like Furniture,” 


with every piece interchangeable. 


Bee Comb Foundation 


E are Comb Foundation Specialists. DDADANT’s FouUNDATION is perfected in manu- 

facture to a degree that we feel justified in recommending to you as the best there 
is. In these days of high honey prices, the foundation which is quickest accepted by the 
bees means extra honey for the beekeeper. Do not lose sight of this point. 


Specialties 


IME SAVERS are money savers. Such items listed in our catalog as Wiring Devices, 
Electric Wire Imbedders, Swarm Box, Foundation Cutting Box, etc., will save you 
time—will save you money. 


Bee Books 


HIRTY YEARS’ experience with several hundred colonies of bees has led us to be- 

lieve that we can furnish valuable information to the beekeeper. Our books are writ- 
ten with that in view. Some of the books of our own publication are, ‘First Lessons in 
Beekeeping,’ “A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions,’ “Practical Queen-Rear- 
ing” and “Langstroth on the Honey Bee.” 


Write us for a list of the supplies you wish—We will give 
you the very lowest prices consistent with first-class goods. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Iilinois 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 
YOU CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES NOW 








BY 


Ordering Standard Goods, so as to en- 
able manufacturing plants to increase 
production 


BY 


Wintering your Bees with careful atten- 
tion to their comfort and safety 


Get busy, now, and make up a list of your require- 
ments. A big discount is offered for early orders. 
Take advantage of prevailing transportation condi- 
tions --- later on it may be more difficult to secure 
prompt shipment. Remember, every pound of Honey 
produced will release its equivalent of Butter or Sugar 


for other purposes of food. 
































INCREASE YOUR HONEY PRODUCTION 
THE ITALIANS ARE OUR ALLIES 





ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 
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MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





NOTES ON ASTERS AS SOURCES OF NECTAR 


Items of Interest About a Widely Distributed Family of Late Blooming Plants 
of Great Value to the Beekeeper 


HE aster family is very widely 

distributed, being common in 

Europe, Asia and South Africa, 
as well as America. There are more 
than 200 recognized species, of which 
at least 12) are found in the United 
States. They are extremely common 
in the eastern and southern States, 
although some kinds are to be found 
in every State in the union, and from 
Canada to Mexico. Every American 
beekeeper may be sure that his bees 
are within reach of at least one 
species of aster, and, in most locali- 
ties, there are several species. Some 
species produce nectar much more 
abundantly than others, and it is 
probable that the flow from all kinds 


is more or less affected by soil or 
climatic conditions. So few bee- 
keepers differentiate between the 


species that it is very difficult to se- 
cure satisfactory information re- 
garding their comparative value. 


Asters are very seldom mentioned 
as sources of nectar in the south- 
west. Yet twenty-one species are 
listed as occurring in New Mexico. 
They seem to be of importance prin- 
cipally in the eastern States. There 
are numerous reports of honey from 
asters in the southeastern States of 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
the amount of surplus increasing 
northward. 


_ In most localities, the aster honey 
is mixed with that from goldenrod, 
and the two sources are usually 
spoken of together. In the Septem- 
ber, 1917, issue of the American Bee 
Journal, appeared an extended arti- 
cle on goldenrods. Like the asters, 
they are of wide distribution, and, 
like them, they seem to produce nec- 
tar more abundantly in the moist 
climate of the eastern States. 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


bloom late in autumn, the crop often 
being cut short by frost. 

According to Lovell, the asters are 
never common enough to yield a 
surplus in Maine, and the honey is 
always mixed with goldenrod. 

As to the quality of the honey, 
there are many conflicting reports. 
Many reports are to the effect that 
the quality is poor and not suitable 
for table use. The fact that the honey 
is seldom unmixed with that of other 
fall flowers, may be responsible for 











Both Fig. 1.—Arrow leaf aster. 


Aster sagittifolius. 





this impression. C. P. Dadant had 
one year, in Illinois, a crop of about 
six barrels which was almost pure 
aster honey. This honey was se- 
cured late in the season, after other 
plants had ceased to yield, and was 
almost white and of very fine qual- 
ity.. 

There are numerous reports that a 
strong odor is apparent in the apiary 
when asters are yielding. We quote 
some of these: 

“We had a fall flow from wild 
asters that filled the hives with 
honey for wintering and gave a 
few gallons of extracted honey. 
The honey is of good color and 
weight, but rather strong for ta- 
ble use. It also granulates very 
quickly. When the bees are gath- 
ering this honey the hives give 
off a rank and somewhat sicken- 
ing odor, which can be detected 
for quite a distance away. * * * 
This odor disappears as the 
honey ripens and the flow ceases, 
but the strong taste never en- 
tirely disappears. It is as strong 
as basswood and not nearly so 
pleasant.” 

D. E. Andrews, Bloomington, Ind., 
page 98, American Bee Journal, 1907. 

“The odor is not unpleasant, 
but is very noticeable when the 
bees are bringing much of it in, 
and it can be distinguished a 
considerable distance from the 
hives. The amount of ‘smell’ is 
such a good criterion as to the 
amount of honey that one can 
tell the quantity he is getting 
from these indications alone.” 

W. H. Reed, Herrodsburg, Ky. 
Page 228, Gleanings, 1911. 

“In the Shenandoah valley in 
Virginia, where I lived for four- 
teen years, there were many 
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acres of white aster. There were 
several years. when the bloom 
was in sheets, affording a good 
yield of surplus. The honey was 
very light amber, of fine quality 
and was considered next to white 
clover. At such times a strong 
odor, which was distinctly sour, 
could be noticed.” 

Burdett Hassett. Page 257, Glean- 
ings, 1911. 

Much has been written concerning 
the danger of aster honey for win- 
ter stores. So many reports of dis- 
astrous results from wintering on 
aster honey have been _ published, 
that it is generally understood not to 
be safe for winter stores. However, 
it is probable that the trouble comes 
from honey gathered too late to be 
properly ripened, rather than _ be- 
cause the honey is of poor quality. 
The fact that the honey granulates 
readily also probably accounts for 
the trouble in some cases. 

In some localities, asters seem to 
be a dependable source of surplus, 
while in others they yield in appre- 


Fig. 2.—Purple-stemmed aster. 





Aster puniceus. 
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ciable quantity only in rare seasons. 
Kentucky seems to be in the heart of 
the territory where asters are import- 
ant. The following are typical re- 
ports: 

“We have never-failed to get a 
good crop of surplus’ honey, 
and plenty left for the bees, 
from aster for more than twenty 
years, till this year.” 
H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 

Gleanings, 1909. 

“In this section the asters are 
invaluable as fall forage for bees. 
Let the season be cold or hot, we 
are certain to have a continuous 
bloom from early in September 
until a really hard frost occurs. 
My Italian bees have never failed 
to secure enough honey from as- 
ters to carry them through the 
winter, even when there was 
hardly a pound of honey in the 
hives at the end of August. 
Daniel M. Worthington, Elkridge, 


Page 90, 


Md. American’ Bee Journal, 
page 125, 1869.) 
“Blue aster, aster azureus, 


(Photo by John H. Lovell.) 
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Fig. 4—Swamp aster. Aster acuminatus. 
(Photo by Lovell.) 
known among farmers as blue 


devil or stickweed, in my judg- 
ment is one of the best we have. 
from the fact that it produces 
honey in the fall of the year. It 
is usually in full bloom until 
about the middle of October, and 
if the weather is warm enough 
for the bees to fly they get 
plenty of honey to winter on 
from this flower.” 

West Virginia. Page 
can Bee Journal, 1906. 

It is probable that most of the 
species are of more or less value for 
honey under favorable conditions. 
The writer has seen bees working on 
arrow-leaf aster, aster sagittifolius, 
on sunny days in Cass County, Iowa, 
the first week in November, after 
everything else had been killed by 
frost. Figure 1 shows this species, 
which occurs in dry, open woods, 
from New Brunswick to Ontario, and 
west to Dakota, and from New York 
to the Ohio valley, and along the 
mountains to Georgia and Alabama. 

Generally speaking, the  small- 
flowered species with willow-shaped 
leaves, are best for honey. Aster 
Tradescanti is probably first in the 
list as a source of surplus. It is 
found from Ontario to Saskatche- 
wan, and throughout the States east 
of the Mississippi, south to the gulf 
States. Aster salicifolius is probably 
one of the best in Iowa and Illinois, 
being common on low ground. 

In a private letter, F. W. L. Sladen 
writes concerning the asters in Can- 
ada, as follows: 

“T have this year had confirma- 
tion that Aster cordifolius is a 
useful source of surplus honey in 
favorable seasons in the Gati- 
neau valley in September. Dur- 
ing a period of very fine weather 
between September 11 and 22, a 
crop of 12,000 ‘pounds of honey, 
principally from this source, and 
from the late flowering species 
of goldenrod, was obtained by 
Joseph Martineau at Montcerf, 


869, Ameri- 

















Fig. 5.—Large-leaved aster. 


Aster macrophyl- 


lus. (Photo by Lovell.) 
Quebec, from 300 colonies. The 
honey was light amber color, 
and a pleasant flavor, and not 


unwholesome for wintering, not 

granulating in the combs. (See 

experimental Farms report 1914- 

15, page 996). Other valuable 

species of aster in Canada for 

honey production are A. lateri- 
florus (Maritime provinces to 

Ontario): Aster umbellatus 

(Maritime provinces to Eastern 

Manitoba), and Aster puniceus, 

Fig. 2 (Maritime provinces to 

Ontario.)” Ottawa, October 2, 1917. 

Aster puniceus, the purple-stem- 
med aster, Fig. 2, is found from No- 
va Scotia to the Rocky Mountains 
and south to Northern Alabama. It 
is one of the most attractive of the 
asters, growing on wet land and in 
the borders of swamps. Lovell 
writes that in Maine he has seen the 
bees on this species in large numbers 
on September 17. 

The white field 
flower, Aster vimineus, Fig. 3, is 
common from Eastern Canada to 
Minnesota, and south to Arkansas 
and Florida. It grows in dry, open 
fields, along roadsides, and in waste 
places. It is a late bloomer, belong- 
ing to the group of field asters which 
are important for nectar. Some 
other species, however, yield more 
freely. 

The swamp aster,Aster acumina- 
tus, occurs on wet land, but as far as 
available information goes is not 
valuable for honey. 


The large-leaved Aster macrophyl- 
lus, Fig. 5, is a northern species, 
found in open woodlands. Grae- 
nicher observed ninety-five species 
of insects on the flowers of this 
species in Wisconsin, which indicates 
nectar in abundance in that State. 

Several other species are known to 
produce nectar freely, A. multiflorus, 
A. lateriflorus, A. dumosus, A. pani- 
culatus and A. vimineus being re- 
ported from various localities. A. 
ericoides is reported as valuable in 
Missouri: 


“There is an abundance of As- 
ter ericoides now in full bloom. 
The bees are working on it more 


aster or frost 
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vigorously than they have on 

white clover or any other bloom.” 

George E Wilkins, Wright County, 
Mo. Page 699, American Bee Jour- 
nal, 1904. 

So far we have been unable to find 
any records of surplus honey from 
asters west of the Missouri river. 


Wintering Experience 
By A. Coppin 


AST fall I had 160 colonies in 8- 
frame single-walled hives. I 
commenced packing them for 

winter in good time, putting them in 
clamps of either six or twelve hives. 

My bees were in rows, one facing 
east and the other west, with about 
4 feet of space between the rows, 
which gave me ample room to work 
with them. 

When I got ready to pack them for 
the winter I moved each row back 
almost 2 feet, thus leaving them al- 
most back to back, or, in other 
words, just enough space between 
the two rows to put in packing. 

I then filled this space in with for- 


Fig. 3.—White field aster. Aster vimineus. 
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est leaves and straw and covered 
them all in with the exception of the 
fronts, which were not protected. 

I got 153 of the 160 packed before 
the big snow came, thus leaving 7 


that were not packed, and as the 
snow staid with us practically all 
winter, these 7 were never taken 
care of. 


Six of those 7 were in one-story 
hives, and the odd one was a two- 
story hive. 

The result was as follows: The 6 
in the one-story hives were dead this 
spring, while the two-story was alive. 

From the 153 that were packed 1 
lost 24, thus leaving 129 from what 


were packed, and one from what 
wasn’t packed. 
I talked with two other parties 


that have bees; one of these had 10 
hives packed in one clump and re- 
ports them all alive. 

The other party had 26 hives and 
did not pack them at all, and reports 
20 dead. 

While we had an unusually hard 
winter, I yet believe that it is bet- 
ter to either pack your bees or put 
them in a cellar. 


Wenona, II. 


(Photo by Lovell.) 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


The Editorial Staff 

Mr. Frank C. Pellett, who for the past 
two years, beginning March, 1916, 
has been staff correspondent of the 
Journal, is now with us in a more 
permanent capacity. He is our asso- 
ciate in the editing of the Journal. 
Mr. Pellett has been met by many of 
our readers, for he has attended 
numerous meetings of beekeepers. 
For those who have never met him, 
we will say that he has been State 
Inspector of Apiaries in Iowa, Presi- 
dent of the State Association, Vice 
President of the National Associa- 
tion, author of “Productive Beekeep- 
ing,” one of the leading modern bee- 
books, “Practical Queen Rearing,” 
and of “Our Backdoor Neighbors,” a 
delightful book of Nature study. 

It is unnecessary to say more. 
Judge him by what he will do. We 
expect him to “make good” in his 
present position. 

He is now settled with his family 
at Hamilton and his permanent ad- 
dress is at this office. 





Beeswax Production 


In another column our readers will 
find an account of experiments by 
Mr. D. A. Davis, at the University of 
Minnesota on the above subject. 
These experiments are interesting, 
but they still leave the matter of 
cost of wax in the indefinite cond:- 
tion we have always known. From 
the time of Martin John (Fribourg 
1684) the man who is said to have 
first discovered that wax is a product 
of digestion, like milk, hundreds of 
experimenters have attempted to get 
at the actual cost of wax to the bees, 
in honey. The results have varied 
greatly, not only because of differ- 
ence in food, warmth, condition of 
the bees and inaccuracies in the ex- 


periments, but also probably because 
the amount of wax produced natur- 
ally by bees from a given quantity 
of food is as variable as the produc- 
tion of milk or of butter fat in ani- 
mals. 


But what is most important for 
our producers to know is the answer 
to the following question: 


At what time of the honey crop is 
it most profitable to give the bees 
full combs or full sheets of comb 
foundation? 


Some will reply without hesitancy: 
“At any time.” But is not this 
wrong? W. Z. Hutchinson, a man 
who made his mark, as editor of the 
“Beekeepers’ Review” and as author 
of “Advanced Bee Culture,” testified 
to the fact that “in hiving swarms 
upon drawn combs, the loss was 
always so great that it seems like 
folly to repeat it.” What explana- 
tion can we give for that experi- 
ence? 


That the building of combs by the 
bees is very expensive to them does 
not admit of a doubt. Those who 
have placed it at a low figure have 
always overlooked some factor 
which would have added greatly to 
the cost. But in the experience of 
Hutchinson, it is probable that the 
empty combs provided to the bees of 
a swarm at the height of the honey 
crop were filled with honey so 
quickly that the queen was actually 
deprived of breeding room, while in 
the delay caused by comb-building 
the queen would have had time to 
fill them with brood as fast as they 
were built. 

This subject, mentioned by us in 
paragraph 425 of the Langstroth- 
Dadant “Hive and Honey Bee,” 
brought us the following judicious 
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remarks from Mr. Oscar Ritland, ot 
Elroy, Wisconsin: 


“I should like to make a suggestion 
in regard to your excellent book, 
Langstroth Revised. In paragraph 
425 you mention what Mr. Hutchin- 
son says about hiving swarms upon 
drawn combs, but you have failed to 
say that he was talking about comb 
honey. This, in my opinion, ex- 
plains why he found it to be a loss 
to hive a swarm on drawn combs. 


“If you hive a strong swarm, in a 
good flow, in a hive full of drawn 
combs and give it one or two supers 
of sections with foundation at the 
same time, I suppose that in most 
cases the bees will jam the brood 
chamber full of honey before the 
queen can get a start, and the result 
would be as Mr. Hutchinson stated. 
But if you hive a swarm, in a good 
honey flow, on a hive full of drawn 
combs and give them also one or 
two supers full of drawn combs, you 
would not expect that the bees 
would crowd the queen so that the 
swarm would decline in strength, 
would you?” 

It seems to us that this suggestion 
solves the matter, but it is advisable 
for each beekeeper to understand 
fully the possible advantages and dis- 
advantages of comb supply. There 
are times when the hiving of swarms 
upon full combs gives the bees op- 
portunity to breed promptly, in the 
early part of the season, if the crop 
does not come in too fast, and per- 
haps double their capacity for in- 
crease before the end of the crop. 
There are also times, near the end of 
a crop, when the supplying of 
empty combs or comb foundation 
may be the saving of the swarm, 
since a scanty supply of harvest 
might be entirely inadequate for the 
building of the combs but would 
prove ample to sustain the colony 
till the next harvest. 


These are questions for our col- 
lege men to experiment upon. Prac- 
tical apiarists who have neither the 
time nor the facilities for experi- 
menting and keeping data will be 
glad of more tests, at different times, 
carefully recorded. But perhaps 
honey would give us a more correct 
result than sugar syrup, which was 
the food employed by Huber, Dumas 
and Milne-Edwards, by Professor 
Cook and dozens of others. Strange 
to say, sugar gave a greater percent- 
age of wax than honey. 


Gundelach, Berlepsch and others 
were also convinced by their tests 
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that more wax could be produced 
from a given amount of food when 
pollen was available than when it 
was not to be had. This is not be- 
cause of the use of pollen in the 
actual production of wax, but be- 
cause pollen appears necessary to 
sustain the bees during wax produc- 
tion. 

Now that most of our colleges 
have experimental departments and 
practical apiarists, we should, before 
long, have some very useful infor- 
mation on the most profitable use of 
already-built combs and comb foun- 
dation. Will Mr. Davis and others 
make further experiments on the 
lines we indicate? 





The Sugar Situation 


There are many localities where 
the bées will not have sufficient 
honey for winter without feeding. 
Fortunately, the Food Administra- 
tion has seen fit to provide for this 
emergency by making provision to 
supply the needs of the beekeepers. 
By the time this issue reaches our 
readers bees should be prepared for 
winter in northern localities, al- 
though it will not be too late to feed 
needy colonies. 

Beekeepers who have harvested a 
crop of honey should in no case ap- 
ply for sugar to feed the bees. The 
fact that beekeepers who have honey 
for sale find it necessary to buy 
sugar will certainly tend to throw 
suspicion on the craft. The publicity 
that has necessarily come in connec- 
tion with the provision for supplying 
beekeepers with sugar to save their 
bees, has already created a suspicion 
in many minds that bees are fed with 
sugar for the purpose of making 
honey for sale. American beekeep- 
ers as a class are patriotic and are 
prepared to make any necessary sac- 
rifice to win the war. It is reported, 
however, that a few individuals who 
have harvested a crop are disposed to 
take advantage of the general situ- 
ation and extract all their honey for 
sale and feed the bees with sugar for 
winter. Such action would be very 
unfortunate, for it might result in the 
supply of sugar, necessary to feed 
needy, colonies, being withdrawn by 
the Food Administration on a mis- 
impression. It might also result in 
the prosecution of the guilty bee- 
keeper, for the public is in no mood 
now, when every nerve is being 
strained to win the war, to trifle with 
those who turn national necessity to 
private profit. 
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The Government has met every 
reasonable demand of the beekeepers 
and it is important for the good of 
the industry that every violation of 
the rules be reported. 


Sugar Versus Honey 


We are informed that the Food 
Administration is allowing 100% of 
needed sugar for feeding bees that 
may be short for winter and 50% per 
cent of normal supply for “honey 
manufacture.” Inasmuch as_ the 
adulteration of food is strictly pro- 
hibited, we can see no earthly rea- 
son for allowing any sugar for arti- 
ficially manufacturing a product 
which cannot under any excuse be 
called honey, even if it contains 50% 
of real honey. There is evidently a 
misapprehension on the part of the 
Food Administration as to what con- 
stitutes honey. 

Several of our beekeepers have 
written us that they find great oppo- 
sition among consumers to the per- 
mitting of sugar being used in any 
quantity whatever to feed bees. Evi- 
dently the public is unable to dis- 
criminate between bee feeding and 
honey adulteration. We are writing 
this article for the purpose of help- 
ing the beekeepers in making the 
matter clear to the consumer. 

Pure honey is the product of flow- 
ers only. When the flowers are want- 
ing, or when they constain no nectar, 
owing to drought, excessive moisture, 
etc., the bees are sometimes unable 
to secure enough honey to carry 
them over winter. At least 25 pounds 
of honey is necessary for the pur- 
pose. Neither molasses, nor com- 
mercial glucose, nor corn syrup, can 
be used, as they are either rejected 
by the bees or, if used by them, make 
them sick and bring about the death 
of the colony. Pure cane sugar, di- 
luted with half of its weight of water 
is the only possible substitute for 
honey. So when the bees are short 
of stores, as they are in many places 
during the present season, sugar syr- 
up is indispensable to keep them 
alive. 

Do beekeepers feed bees sugar to 
make honey? They do not, for two 
reasons. The first is that sugar syr- 
up fed to the bees is still sugar syr- 
up. Its chemical condition is not 
changed and it lacks the flavor, the 
essential oils which the flowers alone 
can give. A man feeding his bees 
sugar syrup and trying to sell it as 
honey would be liable to arrest for 
adulteration. 
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The second reason why sugar is 
not fed to bees for profit is that 
when it is used in large quantities as 
bee feed, there is a large consump- 
tion of it by the bees to build comb 
and to rear brood. This is highly 
unprofitable. Experiments conducted 
at different times, for a century past, 
one of which is published in the cur- 
rent number of the American Bee 
Journal, show that if the bees use 
any sugar syrup for this purpose, it 
costs them from 16 to 25 pounds of 
sugar for every pound of comb se- 
cured. Feeding to keep bees from 
starving allows them only to fill the 
combs already built and the feeding 
does not last long enough to induce 
them to breed to any extent or to 
build additional combs. But a plen- 
tiful feeding, such as would be neces- 
sary to secure a surplus, would in- 
duce them to rear brood and to build 
additional combs, seal the cells, etc. 
This would more than balance the 
difference in price. 

It is, therefore, neither profitable, 
nor honest, nor safe, to feed bees in 
order to get honey for sale. The 
adulterer has a shorter method of 
mixing honey and syrup without the 
help of the bees. This is forbidden 
by law. No food product may be 
sold under any but its real name. 





California and the 
Western Honey Bee. 

We read in the “Western Honey 
Bee” that, according to Mr. Geo. S. 
Demuth, of the Washington Bureau 
of Entomology, California has now 
about two million colonies of bees, 
producing about a thousand carloads 
of honey annually. The beekeepers 
of California who have been having 
hard sailing in years past, when 
honey sold, at times, as low as 3 
cents per pound, ought to have 
smooth sailing for some time to 
come. 

And, by the way, we should urge 
the California honey producer to 
read the “Western Honey Bee.” It is 
a neat little magazine, well managed 
and interesting. J. D. Bixby, its edi- 
tor, will make a valuable paper of it, 
and he is not paying us for saying 
that, either. 





New Bulletins on Wintering _ 
Two new bulletins are just now is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1012, 
“The Preparation of Bees for Out- 
door Wintering and,” and _ 1014, 
“Wintering Bees in Cellars.” Write 


the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington for either of these bul- 
letins. 
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THE TEXAS QUEEN AND PACKAGE BUSINESS 


The Fourth Article of a Series Dealing With Beekeeping Conditions in the 


lems of the queen breeders who 
supply early orders for bees and 
queens, one must know something of 
the vagaries of the Texas climate. 
While there are sections of Texas 
that are hilly or mountainous, and 
also sections covered with forest, 
for the most part the State is a 
monotonous level stretch of prairie. 
Prairie countries are very sensitive 
to changes in weather conditions, 
and Texas is no exception to this 
rule. The southern part of the State 
is covered with a sparse growth of 
lew-growing, thorny shrubs and 
small trees, which break the force of 
the wind to some extent, but which 
give scant protection as compared to 
the dense forests of other regions. 
The climate is generally mild, on 
account of the southern situation, but 
the wind sweeping down across the 
plains carries the cold and chill of 
the “northers” clear across the State 
to the Mexican border. In winter 
and early spring, a warm and balmy 
day will often be followed by a 
“norther” and a raw wind, that chills 
one to the bone. As in other sec- 
tions, the weather of spring varies 
greatly from year to year. In some 
seasons, bees breed up early and 
with no apparent setback. In other 
seasons, “northers” are of such fre- 
quent occurrence that the beekeeper 
finds it difficult to get his colonies 
in shape for early queen-breeding. 
The farther south one goes, the more 
favorable the conditions become, un- 


l order to appreciate the prob- 


Lone Star State 


til in the lower Rio Grande valley we 
find, perhaps, the most favorable 
conditions for queen-breeding in the 
United States. Even here the influ- 
ence of the “norther” is felt, al- 
though it seldom brings frost. 

In traveling from Dallas to 
Brownsville, even though one is all 
the time in Texas, he traverses a 
greater distance than in traveling 
from Chicago, Ill., to Nashville, Tenn. 
One finds it hard to describe Texas 
conditions generally, because of the 
great variation in the different sec- 
tions. This variation was touched 
upon in detail in the June issue. 

The southern breeder has a great 
advantage over the man _ farther 
north, because of his longer season. 
It is the early orders that bring the 
higher prices, and which are filled at 
the best profit. As the season ad- 
vances, prices tend to drop, until in 
the late summer there is little mar- 
gin to the queen-breeder at the 
prices at which the queens are sold. 
The man who is prepared to fill or- 
ders in April and May finds an un- 
limited market at profitable prices, 
for either queens or bees in pack- 
ages. Although the writer has vis- 
ited a number of the larger shippers 
in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Texas, nowhere has he found one 
who does not experience great diffi- 
culty in getting his bees up to the 
required strength to meet this early 
trade, except in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 


Callallen, Texas, is farther south 

















T. W. Burleson sells his surplus bees in packages in advance of the honeyflow. 


than any portion of any other State 
except a part of Florida. The north- 
ern beekeeper would expect to find 
no winter problem there. Yet E. B. 
Ault, who is extensively engaged in 
shipping bees and queens, is experi- 
menting with various kinds of win- 
ter ‘protection in order to get his 
bees into prime condition as early in 
spring as possible. The writer was 
informed that the bees build up with- 
out extra protection in plenty of 
time for the honey-flow, but too 
slowly for best results in queen-rear- 
ing. Two pictures are shown here- 
with, illustrating Mr. Ault’s methods 
of wintering. In one picture a row 
of hives is protected with a bank of 
dirt thrown up about the hives, and 
held in place with boards. The en- 
trances are open in the same way as 
in the usual packing cases used in 
the north. This plan would not be 
advisable in a locality where rains 
are frequent, as the dirt would soon 
become saturated. The tar paper 
cases shown in the other picture ap- 
parently give as good results, and 
are much more easily and quickly 
prepared. The hive is not so easily 
opened with this case. The protected 
colonies build up about two weeks 
earlier than the unprotected ones, in 
spring, and save some honey in win- 
tering. At first glance, we find here 
a strong argument for protection to 
all bees, even in this far southern 
climate. However, the beekeepers 
say otherwise, contending that the 
bees build up in time for the honey- 
flows anyway, and if they reach 
maximum strength two weeks early 
they will have the swarming fever 
and consume more stores in exces- 


sive brood-rearing, than will be 
saved in wintering. 
At Sabinal, W. E. Edwards has 


twenty colonies in double-walled 
hives. He inclines to the belief that 
the extra protection with him is a 
decided advantage, and says that if 
it were not for the extra cost he 
would have all his bees in double- 
walled hives. 


Whatever may be the case for 
honey production, there can be no 
question that anything the queen- 
breeder can do to hasten the earl) 
brood-rearing and save bees 1 
spring, is decidedly to his advantage 
The two weeks which Mr. Ault has 
been able to gain in building up is 0 
great value at that early season, anc 
enables him to supply numerous or: 
ders which would be otherwise im 
possible. 

In some parts of North Centra 
Texas, the first important surplu 
flow comes from cotton, about th 
20th of June. In these localities, th 
control of swarming is a problen 
since the swarming season comes |! 
April, nearly two months ahead « 
the honeyflow. Wherever there ar 
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Ault’s spring protection for cell-building colonies in South Texas. 


dependable flows, the production of 
honey is usually considered more 
profitable than either queen-breeding 
or the package business. Some of 
the most extensive queen-breeders in 
America would be producing honey, 
if the honeyflows in the places 
where they live were heavy and de- 
pendable enough to give profitable 
crops. In this North Texas country 
the early package business offers a 
solution of the swarming problem. 
If the bees are allowed to continue 
excess breeding for two months 
ahead of the honeyflow, large quan- 
tities of honey are consumed in rear- 
ing useless brood, and much manipu- 
lation is necessary on the part of the 
beekeeper to control the swarms. T. 
W. Burleson, of Waxahachie, is a 
large honey producer, having 750 
colonies of bees. He has found that 
by selling bees to the early trade he 
can turn his excess bees to profit 
early in the season, and still give the 
bees plenty of time to build up for 
the honeyflow from cotton. 


There are not many localities 
where the selling of bees and the 
production of honey can be com- 
bined to as good advantage. Where 
it can be done, it furnishes the ideal 
condition for profitable beekeeping. 
The bees are sold in early spring, at 
the time when prices rule highest, 
and the marketing of the honey crop, 
which comes on later, gives the bee- 
keeper a long season with a depend- 
able income. Mr. Burleson is of the 
opinion that one of the secrets of 
success, in shipping bees, is to gorge 
them before delivering the package 
to the express company. If given all 
the syrup which they will take, in 
advance of shipment, the bees cluster 
much more quietly and go through 
in better condition. A common way 
of feeding is to spread the syrup 
over the screen of the cage with a 
wide brush. 


There are numerous queen-breed- 
ers in Texas, and each locality pre- 
sents conditions peculiar to itself. 
The writer was not able to visit as 


many of the queen yards as he 
wished, because the time available 
for the trip was not sufficient. In 
some important honey-producing 
sections of Texas, commercial 
queen-rearing is not profitable be- 
cause of a shortage of pollen at 
some seasons of the year. This and 
other locality peculiarities will be 
considered further in later articles. 


Co-Operation Brought Higher 


Prices 
By Chilton Gano 


EEKEEPERS of the Northwest 
B — Idaho and Oregon — have 
proved that successful co-op- 
erative selling of honey need not be 
confined to Colorado and Texas. The 
story of the Idaho-Oregon Honey 
Producers’ Association has been one 
of financial success from the first 
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season, 1915. To indicate at the start 
the scope of this success it may be 
stated that in 1914 Northwestern ex- 
tracted honey was selling as low as 5 
cents, whereas this season the asso- 
ciation’s minimum price is 18 cents. 
This advance cannot, of course, be 
attributed entirely to the association. 
Advances in production cost due to 
the war, and the scarcity of sugar 
have had much to do with it. But an 
account of the association’s history 
will show that the present prosperity 
of the Northwest beekeepers is due 
in part to organization. 


The present organization is an out- 
growth of the Southern Idaho-East- 
ern Oregon Beekeepers’ Association, 
which was a social organization. 
Prior to 1914 members of the organi- 
zation had from time to time bunched 
supply orders, or occasionally com- 
bined to make up a car of honey for 
shipment to the coast; but such ac- 
tions were not included in the asso- 
ciation’s functions. 

In December, 1914, the time seemed 
ripe for adopting a definite plan for 
co-operative buying of supplies and 
selling of honey. A meeting was held 
and the result was the incorporation 
of the Idaho-Oregon Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association. The association 
was to buy supplies of all kinds, 
bunching all members’ orders, and to 
market all the honey of its members, 
withholding 5 per cent of gross sales 
to cover expenses and returning any 
surplus from this amount to the pro- 
ducers at the end of each season. 
Prices were to be determined by 
public discussion at the Annual Field 
Meeting, held in July of each year, 
a schedule being determined on for 
the three grades of comb honey. 
Producers of extracted, however, 
were to be allowed to set their own 
prices. The association was to en- 
deavor to secure the schedule prices, 
but was empowered to sell at market 
price whenever it appeared advis- 
able. 

Big Savings in Supplies 
First, as regards purchasing of 








Hives protected with earth in Ault’s yards. 





This would not do in a wet climate. 
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supplies, the contract signed by the 
members accords, among other priv- 
ileges, that of buying supplies 
through the Association and deferr- 
_ ing payment until crops are sold in 
the fall of the same season. 

This is quite an advantage, in it- 
self, but the actual saving through 
quantity buying has been great. Be- 
fore the organization of the associa- 
tion, producers purchased from Pa- 
cific Coast and Colorado dealers, 
paying retail catalog prices and local 
freight to destination. The associa- 
tion, through assembling of orders, 
is now able to buy at jobbers’ list, 
and goods are shipped in car lots, 
taking a reduced freight rate. As 
some of the individual orders of 
members runs as high as $1,000, it 
can be realized what jobbers’ list 
prices, ranging from 20 to 331-3 per 
cent below retail, means in money 
saving. 

Higher Prices 

Before the new plan was adopted 
extracted honey was selling as low 
as 5 cents in the Northwest, while 
comb sold as low as $2.25 per case. 
This was, partly at least, because 
competition between producers 
forced the price down. Elimination 
of this competition between mem- 
bers resulted in the association se- 
curing for the entire crop in 1915, the 
first season, $2.75 per case for No. 1, 
and $2.50 for No. 2; whereas, indi- 
vidual producers in the district sold 
as low as $2.50 and $2.25. One large 
individual producer succeeded in get- 
ting $2.65 and $2.40. In the same 
season a producer of extracted car- 
ried over a full car, which he was 
unable to move. In the spring of 1916 
he commissioned the association to 
sell it for him and they did so within 
one week, securing one-quarter cent 
per pound higher than the price he 
had set. 


ln the meantime the association’s 
work for improving production and 
pack was progressing, and in 1917 a 
new grade of comb honey, “Fancy,” 
was added. In that season cars were 
sold as high as $3.50, $3.25 and $3 for 
the three grades—fancy, No. 1 and 
No. 2. Others sold at $3.25, $3 and 
$2.75. Individual producers sold at 
around $3,—$2.75 for two grades. 

One coast buyer bought a car 
from the association in July at $3.15, 
$2.75 net, f. o. b. Caldwell, Idaho, and 
the following month paid an individ- 
ual producer $3 and $2.60, besides 
charging him 10 cents per case brok- 
erage for selling to themselves. 

In the same season extracted was 
sold, first cars, at 12% cents, thence 
on up to 15 cents, by the association. 
Individuals sold large lots at 10 cents, 
and some as low as 8 cents. An 
association member agreed to sell 
one car through the association at 
8 cents, but the association advised 
holding it, and later got 12% cents 
for it. 

The present season the price sched- 
ule calls for 18 cents for extracted 
and $4.50-$4.25-$4.00 for comb. These 
are minimum prices, and the associa- 
tion actually refused $5.00-$4.50 for 
10 cars and later got $5.50-$5.00. Since 
then a deal has been closed at $6.00- 
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$5.50, which will take up the balance 
of the comb. Individual producers 
began selling at the association’s 
schedule of $4.50-$4.00, but have asked 
higher prices since they learned the 
association was getting them. 

Equally fine have been extracted 
sales. With a minimum of 18 cents, 
the association actually refused 20 
cents for its entire crop, and is now 
selling in 5-gallon cans at 22% cents. 
Individual producers started selling 
at 18 cents, but in this case, also, 
have raised their prices. 

- “If this association had not been in 
existence this season,” says its sec- 
retary, P. S. Farrell, “coast jobbers 
would have made a killing on our 
honey this season, because only one 
or two producers were really posted 
on market conditions.” One great 
secret of the association’s success is 
that, handling so large a crop, it can 
well afford to investigate the na- 
tional honey market thoroughly. 

Low Operating Cost 

Not the least of this association’s 
financial triumphs is its low operat- 
ing cost. It withholds only 5 per 
cent on gross sales, and has never 
yet needed the entire amount for ex- 
penses. In 1915 it operated for only 
five-thirteenths of its commission, re- 
paying to the producers the remain- 
ing eight-thirteenths. In 1916, due to 
a partial crop failure, expenses were 
higher, approximating 4 per cent. 
In 1917 they were 3% per cent. 

The association now has 146 mem- 
bers, located in the Boise and Pay- 
ette Valleys in Idaho, and in the 
Malheur River Valley in Oregon. 

The members are grouped into 
seven districts, and. each district 
elects a Director to the Board of Di- 
rectors. There are fifteen loading 
points from which honey is shipped, 
but cars of supplies are unloaded at 
two points—Caldwell, Idaho, and On- 
tario, Ore., reshipment being made 
direct to members. 

Among the interesting provisions 
in the membership contract are the 
following: 

1. That members must ship their 
entire crops through the association 
for 5 years from date of contract. 

2. The selling prices shall be fixed 
by the directors, following public 
discussion, and the association shall 
obtain higher prices when possible. 

3. That the association can refuse 
to accept honey from a member 
which is not properly graded and 
packed according to the association’s 
grading rules. 

4. That if a member fails to sell 
through the association, the asso- 
ciation can take possession of his 
crop, and retain for selling it, in ad- 
dition to the 5 per cent, any addi- 
tional amount to cover the extra ex- 
pense of this procedure. 

5. That a member who actually 
sells any honey outside shall pay to 
the association, in lieu of liquidated 
damages, 5 per cent of the gross of 
such sales. 

It is, of course, true that the suc- 
cess of such an organization depends 
largely on the business ability of its 
officers and secretary, yet that such 
managers need to be more than or- 
dinarily good business men is not 
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indicated by the records. Such asso- 
ciations have had notable successes 
right from the start, in at least three 
States, which indicates that practi- 
cally any average American com- 
munity should be able to command 
the services of a manager and offi- 
cers of sufficient ability to insure the 
success of such an undertaking. 


The Production of Wax by 


Honey Bees 
By D. A. Davis 


HE subject of Wax Production 

by the Honey Bee is one upon 

which theories are numerous. 
Some of the well-established facts 
about this subject are: 

1, That a new swarm or shaken 
swarm of bees will make wax and 
build comb immediately after enter- 
ing the new box or hive, if this box 
or hive does not already contain 
combs. 

2. That the wax is secreted by the 
wax glands, which lie in pairs, usual- 
ly four pairs, on the ventral interior 
side of the abdomen of the worker- 
bee. The wax being secreted oozes 
out through the minute perforations 
of the wax plates, which cover the 
separate wax glands. Upon coming 
in contact with the air the liquid 
wax hardens into a _ pearly white 
scale. (1) gives a good description 
of the wax organs and their func- 
tions. 

“As is well known, wax is pro- 
duced by the worker-bees only. The 
location of the wax-secreting sur- 
faces, or wax plates, may be readily 
determined by an examination of the 
ventral surface of a bee’s abdomen. 
By stretching the abdomen some- 
what it will be seen that each of the 
last four visible sternal or ventral 
plates is divided into two regions, a 
posterior projecting edge which is 
distinctly hairy, and a smooth an- 
terior half which is usually covered 
by the next preceding plate. This 
anterior region is divided by a me- 
dian ridge into two distinct irregu- 
larly oval areas, which thus lie on 
either side of the mid-ventral line. 
These areas are the wax plates, and 
upon them the wax-scales are 
formed. Each one of the last four 
sternal plates bears two wax plates, 
making eight in all. (See Fig. 1.) 

“The glands which secrete the wax 
lie on the floor of the abdomen im- 
mediately above and in contact with 
the wax plates, and their secretion 
is deposited upon the external sur- 
faces of the plates. Upon coming 
in contact with the air the fluid wax 
hardens, forming a covering over the 
entire outer surface of the plate, 
which gradually increases in thick- 
ness with the addition of wax 
through the pores. In this way the 
wax-scales are produced, and since 
they are molded upon the surfaces 
of the eight wax plates, they cor- 


(1) Casteel Ph. D., D. B. 1912—The 
Manipulation of the Wax Scales of 
the Honey Bee. 
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Fig. 1—Wax plates of the worker bee. 
(Casteel.) 


respond to them in number and in 
form. 

“In its natural position each wax 
scale lies between its wax plate and 
the overlapping edge of the next 
preceding sternal plate. The scale 
thus fits into a little crevice or wax 
pocket and is well protected from in- 
jury. If the bee extends its abdomen 
the rear edges of the scales can be 
seen protruding from their pockets, 
or if the scales become very thick 
they will push the covering plates 
outward and will project from.the 
pockets.” (See Fig. 2.) 


3. That worker-bees gorge them- 
selves with honey before beginning 
the process of wax secretion. 

4. That worker-bees cluster to- 
gether in dense masses while secret- 
ing wax, evidently to generate suffi- 
cient heat for the secretion of the 
wax and formation of the scales. 

The foregoing facts are well 
known, but there has been much 
speculation on the amount of honey 
or sugar that is used up in the meta- 
bolic process of wax _ secretion. 
Various writers have estimated that 
all the way from 5 lbs. to 40 lbs. of 
honey is used in the production of 
one pound of wax. 


The experiments carried on during 
the past fall have disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts: 


1. It requires more pounds of su- 
gar for old worker-bees to produce 
a pound of wax than for worker- 
bees of average age. 

2. Young worker-bees can _ pro- 
duce wax more economically than 
old worker-bees or worker-bees of 
mixed ages, such as found in the av- 
erage colony. 

The average colony, without ex- 
ceptionally good weather conditions 
in the way of temperature, will con- 
Sume on the average 16 pounds 9 
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ounces of sugar in secreting 1 pound 
of wax. 

4. With beeswax selling at 40 
cents per pound, that figure is only 
one-third the cost of its production. 
With sugar at 8 cents beeswax 
should sell at $1.25 per pound or 
even higher, since honey is the food 
which is ordinarily used in its pro- 
duction and honey is always higher 
than sugar in price. 

The following: is a statement of the 
experiment and the data obtained, 
with the resulting tables derived 
therefrom and used in the final con- 
clusions: 

On September 17, 1917, five colonies 
of bees were shaken upon full sheets 
of medium brood-comb foundation in 
hives which did not contain a single 
drop of honey. The only wax which 
was present was that amount used in 
the foundation. 

Colonies Nos. 1, 3 and 5 were aver- 
age colonies with about equal por- 
tions of young, old and medium- 
aged worker-bees. 

Colony No. 2 had a very large per- 
centage of- young worker-bees, that 
is, bees which had emerged within 
the past two weeks. 

Colony No. 4 was composed mostly 
of old worker-bees, bees as old as six 
weeks or two months, very few 
young, newly-emerged bees. 

Each colony was weighed at the 
beginning and end of the experiment, 
as were three other colonies of about 
the same strength, in the same loca- 
tion, which were not being experi- 
mented upon. 

A sugar syrup, made of four parts, 
by weight, of pure granulated sugar 
and three parts, by weight, of cold 
water, was prepared and fed regu- 
larly, as fast as the bees could take 
it. 

The colonies not fed or disturbed 
were found to have lost an average 
of 3 pounds and 3 ounces during the 
twenty-five days that the experiment 
was carried on. Since they raised 
during that time approximately as 
much brood as did the colonies un- 
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der test, the figure 3 pounds and 3 
ounces of honey was used in com- 
puting the amount consumed by the 
bees and fed to their brood while the 
test was going on. This amount of 
honey was reduced to a sugar basis, 
since honey is only 80 per cent sugar. 

After the feeding experiment was 
over, some of the _ representative 
combs were extracted and the combs 
melted up to find out exactly the 
amount of wax which had been ad- 
ded to the two-ounce sheets of foun- 
dation, as well as to find out the 
water content of the inverted sugar 
syrup. The fact that the sugar syrup 
had been reduced to the same water 
content as honey in spite of the cool- 
ness of. the season, was a notable 
fact. In the wax production it was 
found that it was necessary for the 
bees to add an average of one ounce 
of wax per frame to the two-ounce 
foundation sheets, in order to build 
the comb out even with the end bars. 
However, it is very evident that 
more and more wax is added to 
these combs year by year as they 
are being used. 

These figures would vary in the 
spring or summer when the weather 
conditions would be ideal for the ac- 
tivities of the bee and the natural 
building of comb. 

Table No. 1. 

Weight after shaking on full sheets of foun- 
dation. Weight of bees and hives before feed- 
ing: 


Colony 1 ...... nig ltinigivspeedateieiitaliaadeids 83 lbs. 6 oz. 
RAE 1 cccinsnncneronse nnieniiaiinailiaaaieauas 31 Ibs. 18 oz. 
a 2 eer sicanaenhiiiainalianria 30 lbs. 3 oz. 
IIE WD cccnccocssulisnintapnsnnuanieainsianaeaiti 24 Ibs. 

CEG  incistsccons sinaeineiieeitensiibemais 28 lbs. 1 oz. 


Table No. Z. 
Syrup fed, 4.3 mixture. Therefore, 7 Ibs. 
syrup equals 4 lbs. sugar. Weight of sugar 
syrup only, which was fed: 


OE Seen 41 lbs. 1 oz. 
I SID: = ss ciocesseassisiisnusneieibasialdeinideepiaaiaila 41 Ibs. 1 oz. 
re een re 36 Ibs. 8 oz. 
| eee eee 41 lbs. 1 oz. 
RIE TD. <insstonsisiniosiinaintvegsinguabanenneinits 41 lbs. 1 oz. 


Table No. 3. 
Final weights of colonies which were fed, at 
end of period of twenty-five days: 


See ee 51 lbs. 10 oz. 
aaa eee 50 Ibs. 15 oz. 
ES SE Ue 
Colony 4 ...... , re .... 41 lbs. 9 oz. 





Fig. 2.—Ventral caudal view of abdomen of worker bees, showing wax scales 
between the wax plates and abdominal segments. Also some scales removed 


from the bee, (Original.) 
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Colony 5 44 lbs. 12 oz. 


Table No. 4. 
Net gain per colony. 
Net weight of evaporated and inverted sugar 
syrup which was stored during the period: 


NOD atdegetensncctrtuckcasdanaincdaclcasss 18 lbs. 4 oz. 

| EY SPRO ER ae orev ee ene 19 lbs. 2 oz. 

GY eee ee 15 lbs. 5 oz. 

| 3 ee eae 17 lbs. 9 oz. 

RN Be ecsdalccaccicccnwscietconcs 16 lbs. 11 oz. 
Table No. 5 

Number of pounds of honey for mainte- 


nance added to the gain in weight. That is, 
net gain plus 3 pounds 3 ounces. 

Total weight of stored syrup plus the 
amount used by the colony during the twenty- 


five days: 


OE ERE TE ot na eee ee 21 1bs. 7 oz. 
| % [eae sea ae 22 lbs. 5 oz. 
SO aca hecaliensccanvneccitnbawereeaaniaus 18 lbs. 8 oz. 
ESE ere tren eee eet 20 Ibs. 12 oz. 
RII 1G casececncaseeipicscecinricetenasintens 19 Ibs. 14 oz. 


Table No. 6. 


Number of pounds of dry sugar fed in the 
form of syrup: 
1 


ee GRRE TEES alter ee or 23 lbs. 7 3-7 oz 
eS eee ee ee 23 lbs. 7 3-7 oz 
OE OGRA R ARR aE 20 Ibs. 14 1-4 oz 
RIS sossccs spciccisavcpoivconiiain haniceon 23 lbs. 7 3-7 oz 
2 ee a ee 


Table No. 7. 


Number of pounds dry sugar equivalent 
stored in combs and used by colony, consider- 
ing the difference in consistency of syrup at 
the time of feeding and after the syrup was 
stored: 


I Sara Soahscececnesertvcncestets 17 lbs. 5 oz. 
SSS ORR anne 17 Ibs. 13 3-5 oz 
ES enna | 
OE SS 16 lbs. 9 3-5 oz 
A ane ri eee 15 Ibs. 14 2-5 oz 


Table No. 8. 


Number of combs built fully out during 
feeding period from the foundation furnished: 


OE ERS IS OSES 
SRO er 7 
RUN sien ao stig can cuganvakennaivsare 6 
ON I ica aucune bak ictnsn cas anne dabibacs 5% 
SS EE eee ee eer eee ne 7 


Table No. 9. 


Number of pounds of sugar required to pro- 
duce one pound of wax: 





Colony 1 16 lbs. 7 oz. 
Colony 2 .. 12 lbs.14 oz. 
Colony 3 . 16 lbs. 4 oz: 
Colony 4 20 Ibs. 

Colony 5 17 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Average 16 lbs. 9 oz. 





From table No. 1 you will notice 
that the initial weights of the colo- 
nies after shaking upon foundation 
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vary greatly. This variation is due 
to the different sizes of hives, in- 
stead of the difference in number of 
bees. 

Ontario, Iowa. 


A Valuable Pest---To Beemen 
By C. D. Stuart 


S the Yellow Star or Russian 
Thistle a menace to Northern 
California?” 

To decide the question, farmers 
from Butte, Tehama, Glenn and sur- 
rounding counties held a meeting 
December 2, 1916. The solemnity of 
the session presaged an affirmative 
answer, only a_ single dissenting 
voice being heard—the humble pro- 
test of some beeman, perhaps; but 
his identity is not revealed by official 
records of the proceedings. 

Declared a pest and a menace, this 
nectar-secreting plant was con- 
demned to death by fire, by water, 
by forceful removal from the soil 
and by burial. But at the end of the 
meeting in the late afternoon, the 
thistle still flourished, and to this 
day is obeying the ancient injunction 
to increase and multiply its kind, to 
the secret satisfaction of apiarists. 

According to the report, the Cen- 


taurea_ solstitialis, or yellow _ star 
thistle, was discovered in Northern 
California about twenty-five years 


ago, only an occasional bunch grow- 
ing at that time along a short-cut 
road through a hay field. About the 
same date other small plants were 
imported from Russia. (The report 
does not say for what purpose, or if 
they were brought in by accident.) 
One of the farmers at the meeting 
said: “It looks something like the 
saffron we had back east;” but later 
he concluded that it was “some kind 
of a weed,” and paid no further at- 
tention to it. 





* 
I 














Yellow star thistle. 


Centaurea solstitialis. 


October 


In a few years the thistle had 
spread, and it became increasingly 
dificult to run a mowing machine 
through the “nail-heads,” as one man 
called them. From the level grain 
land it spread to the foothills thirty 
miles away, and stillfurther, the seed 
being carried by birds, in the wool of 
sheep and in the winds and rain. The 
overflowed land suffers the most. 
The seeds are carried down to it by 
the rivers, and in these rich soils the 
thistle often grows to a height of 6 
or 8 feet and forms an impenetrable 
jungle. 

The ordinary hoeing method of 
eradication was reported to be in- 
effectual, as the “root is a very de- 
termined root,” and the thistle will 
adapt itself to the land—that is, lie 
on the ground like a burr clover and 
blossom and seed itself there. It can 
be plowed under periodically until it 
will finally disappear in highly cul- 
tivated fruit orchards, but it still re- 
tains its hold in fence corners and 
along the roadsides. One orchardist 
reported that he had removed all of 
his fencing in order to plow the this- 
tle under, but it was only a tempor- 
ary relief, as it still flourished in un- 
tilled fields and rocky foothills; oth- 
ers, that it had no effect on crops, as 
its growth is now confined to out-of- 
the-way places. A wool grower dis- 
covered that a herd of sheep will 
stamp out the thistle. They crop it 
down as fast as the tender shoots 
appear, so that it is not allowed to 
become hard and unfit for fodder, or 
to go to seed. 


But all who own farms in Northern 
California are not wool growers, es- 
pecially on land that is adapted to 
nuts and fruit. 


And so the fight is on, and like 
other kinds of warfare, had its in- 
ception in money- -making projects. 
A man of large holdings naturally 
opposes the eradication of thistle 
through individual effort, because it 
“would cost more than the land is 
worth.” On the other hand, a man of 
small, intensively-cultivated holdings 
would be able to control the pest on 
his own land were it not for the 
seeds constantly supplied from the 
neglected fields of some absentee 
landlord. But all agree that it is go- 
ing to be a man’s job totally to eradi- 
cate the thistle, the large land-owner 
naturally advocating State appropri- 
ations to check its inroads; the small 
land owner objecting to such pater- 
nalism because of the increased tax- 
ation to those who are already cop- 
ing more or less successfully with 
the situation. 

Meanwhile, from one-half to three- 
fourths of Butte county’s honey crop 
averaging about 60 tons, is gathere: 
from this pest, now said to be grow 
ing on two-thirds of the county’ 
area. Should the thistle continue t 
spread, in spite of legislative appro 
priations, in defiance of the Stat 
University and of the Horticultura 
Commission, to say nothing of exist 
ing laws, Northern California wi! 
be compelled to “eat honey” o 
starve. There will be little else t 
eat, if the pro-eradication faction i 
to be taken seriously. 
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Star thistle begins to bloom about 
the first of July and continues till 
frost, which usually comes between 
October 1 and November 1. The yield 
of nectar is slow but continuous; if 
it is stopped by too long drought, it 
will start yielding nectar again after 
a rain. The plant has the faculty of 
existing in arid soils for long peri- 
ods of drought, and, when appar- 
ently dried up, it will start to grow 
and blossom after a rain. Some cat- 
tle growers find that thistle hay can 
be fed profitably when cut and dried 
like other hay, if it is moistened just 
before feeding. The dampening of 
the fodder takes the sting out of its 
leaves and blossoms. 

Star thistle honey is heavy- 
bodied, white, almost as cloying in 
its sweetness as orange, and has a 
greenish yellow tinge, like olive oil. 
It is considered by large buyers 
equal in quality to any white honey 
in the State, and with the price at 2 
cents a pound more than light amber 
honey of the alfalfa type, and still 
rising, beemen in Northern Califor- 
nia should worry. 

Chico, Calif. 


Practical Queen Rearing 

A Review by John Anderson, M. A. 
R PELLETT set himself to 
write a concise manual on 
the art and practice of queen 
rearing, and right well has he suc- 
ceeded. He has done more than he 
promised in the preface; he has 
passed the grist through his own mill, 
has added the distinctive Pellett 
touch, and in the very limited space 
at his disposal has clearly indicated 
the principles underlying the various 
methods. The book is not therefore 
a catalogue of directions which must 
be followed in every detail or not at 
all. Each one can judge of the meth- 
ods for himself and select those most 

suitable to his particular condition. 

The illustrations are most helpful 
and many are of high artistic value. 
Securing that frontispiece of the 
queen, drone and worker, must have 
entailed much patient waiting before 
the desired grouping was obtained. 

There are many little hints and de- 
vices which make for greater dex- 
terity, smoothness, and success, in 
the various processes. When using 
the Miller method I used to trim up 
to the eggs according to instruction 
in a British book, but I rarely suc- 
ceeded in getting cells on the edges 
of the comb. The writer of the book 
had forgotten that bees in a hurry 
select larve and not eggs for queen- 
making. Dr. Miller gives the neces- 
sary hint on page 56. The horse- 
hair spoon is a cute idea calculated 
to neutralize much clumsiness on the 
part of the operator. The grafting 
house is another valuable suggestion, 
and a great improvement on the 
kitchen. If thought advisable, the 
atmosphere in such a house could 
readily be given that degree of hu- 
midity which Signor Penna thinks so 
desirable. 

Opinions may vary as to. some of 
the theory on which certain prac- 
tice is based. It is difficult, for ex- 
ample, to believe that food and space 
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during larval life make all the differ- 
ence between a queen and a worker. 
If so much royal jelly, and so much 
cell space, develop in a worker pol- 
len-combs or baskets of a certain 
size and complexity, one would ex- 
pect that the larger queen-cell with 
unlimited royal jelly would produce 
still better pollen-combs. But the 
queen has no pollen-combs, no pol- 
len-baskets, no wax glands, a smaller 
brain, weaker jaws, less perfectly de- 
veloped eyes! If the queen were 
uniformly better developed than the 
worker we might be content with the 
food and space theory, but it obvi- 
ously cannot explain such differential 
development. 

The attempt to practically elim- 
inate the drone is perhaps not entire- 
ly well advised. Although the drone 
is unfitted for the more familiar du- 
ties discharged by the worker, there 
are certain ancillary activities, or 
rather passivities, in which the drone 
may not be a negligible quantity. At 
night, when the important duty of 
ripening the honey is being per- 
formed, the burly drones must help 
considerabl in keeping up the neces- 
sary temperature. On moderately 
cold days, when mating is impossible, 
but nectar is being gathered, the 
presence of the drones on the brood 
may release an equivalent number of 
workers. Some of us think that bees 
are more contented, work better, and 
are less likely to need queen exclud- 
ers if a moderate quantity of drone- 
comb be permitted. This drone-comb 
should be placed at the sides in or- 
der that drones may not appear too 
early. 

Mr. Pellett accepts the general 
view that the first virgin to emerge 
is accountable for the destruction of 
any other cells in the hive. This is 
not invariably the case. One or more 
cells may be destroyed before any 
queen is due to emerge; and I have 
seen every cell destroyed by the 
workers except the one which after- 
wards emitted the chosen virgin. 

Are cells quite as delicate as some 
would have us believe, and is the ori- 
entation so very important as indi- 
cated on page 78? A cell which I 
carried on a motorcycle for four 
miles yielded a nice queen just a 
week later. I have seen naturally 
built cells horizontally placed, and I 
have been in the habit of placing 
cells in nuclei almost horizontally 
just under the quilt. This ensures 
their being kept warm, and enables 
one to see if the queen has emerged 
without the necessity of disturbing 
the combs. If cells must always be 
point downward we shall have to re- 
vise our practice. 

The analysis of introduction meth- 
ods is most illuminating, and prob- 
ably sound, both as to theory and 
practice. It is a pity that Mr.Pellett 
did not specifically mention the Sim- 
mins method of direct introduction. 
It is as simple as any, and usually 
successful. Cheshire was delighted 
with a method by which he could 
have a queen laying in half a dozen 
hives in a week. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell 
without waste of time whether a vir- 
gin is actually present in a hive, and 
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it is frequently recommended that 
one should place in the hive a comb 
with eggs and young larve to see 
whether cells will be formed. Hewitt 
is positive that the addition of any 
but sealed brood will make the bees 
ball the queen on her return from 
mating. Dr. Miller seems to be com- 
ing around to this view. (July Glean- 
ings.) 

The suggestion that queens may 
convey disease through heredity is 
most interesting. The experience of 
Poppleton with paralysis is particu- 
larly apt, since Britain is being de- 
pleted of bees by a disease something 
very like what troubled Poppleton. It 
is frequently stated that the queen 
is immune from Isle of Wight disease, 
and it is quite true that she almost 
invariably survives to the last, and 
seems not to die of the disease, but 
from want of attendants. I have in 
recent years repeatedly introduced 
such a surviving queen to a fresh 
stock, and the result has invariably 
been that sooner or later her off- 
spring developed Isle of Wight dis- 
ease. Indeed, so far as I am aware, 
this is the only artificial way of pro- 
ducing the disease. 

The library of an intelligent bee- 
keeper cannot be considered com- 
plete without a copy of “Practical 
Queen Rearing.” 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

(Mr. Anderson maintains the popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of the useful- 
ness of drones to keep the hive 
warm. In view of Dr. Brunnich’s 
studies (September American Bee 
Journal), which show the drone to 
have a higher temperature than the 
worker, we might agree to this “an- 
cillary” usefulness, were it not that 
drones have to be reared previously, 
often at a time when warmth is at a 
premium in the brood-combs; were 
it not also that whenever a return of 
cool weather decreases the flow of 
honey the drones are mercilessly de- 
stroyed, whether full grown or in 
the cell; even when they may be 
needed a few days later. In addition, 
we must call the attention of Mr. An- 
derson to the much greater heat of 
the summer climate of the Mississip- 
pi Valley, where the question, during 
the swarming time, is not “how to 
keep the hive warm,” but how to 
keep down the excessive heat. 

The Simmins direct introduction 
method and all similar methods are 
good to introduce queens that are 
fresh from the hive. But for queens 
that are fatigued from a long voyage, 
there is very little success in any 
method of direct introduction. We 
have had proof of this in hundreds of 
cases.—C. P. D.) 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at Des Moines, Ia., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 6 and 7. 
The Mid-west Horticultural Show 
occurs the same week. Every bee- 
man should be present. Many promi- 
nent beemen, specialists in various 
lines of bee work, are to be present. 

HAMLIN B. MILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
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Women and the War 
By Mary G. Phillips 


HEN the history of this event- 

ful year is written, there will 

be many dramatic stories to 
be told, individual deeds of heroism 
as well as stirring events involving 
whole nations, such as the recogni- 
tion of that strange people without a 
home, the Czecko-Slavs. But among 
all the thrilling incidents of the year 
1918 there is none which stands out 
more strikingly as an example of the 
patriotic spirit of sacrifice than the 
story of how the American house- 
wife ‘saved the wheat situation—sav- 
ing lives by her saving food. 

In a letter to the President, Mr. 
Hoover says, concerning the amounts 
of food stuffs sent by us to our al- 
lies: “I am sure that all the millions 
of our people, agricultural as well as 
urban, who have contributed to these 
results should feel a very definite 
satisfaction that in a year of univer- 
sal food shortages in the northern 
hemisphere, all of those people joined 
together against Germany have come 
through into sight of the coming har- 
vest not only with health and 
strength fully maintained, but with 
only temporary periods of hardship. 
The European allies have been com- 
pelled to sacrifice more than our own 
people, but we have not failed to load 
every steamer since the delays of the 
storm months last winter. Our contri- 
butions to this end could not have 
been accomplished without effort and 
sacrifice, and it is a matter of further 
satisfaction that it has been accom- 
plished voluntarily and individually. 
It is difficult to distinguish between 
various sections of our people—the 
homes, public eating places, food 
trades, urban or agricultural popula- 
tions—in assessing credit for these 
results, but no one will deny the 
dominant part of the American 
women.” 

There is a “very definite satisfac- 
tion” to be felt, isn‘t there, if you are 
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one of the American women who has 
refrained from using that extra 
spoonful of sugar in your cooking, 
who has struggled with bread-mak- 
ing with no wheat, and who has 
racked her brains for meat substi- 
tutes. The “temporary periods of 
hardships” have not really spelled 
hardship for most of us—inconven- 
ience, perhaps, a little difficulty in 
preparing meals, small sacrifices at 
most compared with the sacrifices of 
our allies, and yet these amazing re- 
sults have been accomplished. 

The civilian populations of our al- 
lies were long ago reduced almost to 
the danger point of privation, and 
as the months have gone by it has 
become increasingly evident that any 
help in their extremity must come 
from and through America, and so 
we have been sending food in in- 
creasingly large amounts across the 
ocean to meet the shortage. The food 
we have exported has gone to supply 
our own and the allied armies, the 
civilian population behind the lines, 
the Belgian relief, and the Red Cross. 
Last year, our first as a belligerent, it 
seemed remarkable enough to be able 
to export such suddenly increased 
amounts of food as the following: 
The export of corn was 2.5 times 
greater than in pre-war years; oat- 
meal, 22 times greater; rice, 170 times 
greater; wheat flour, 5 times greater; 
condensed milk, 747 times greater; 


refined sugar, 26 times greater. But 
all these exports were last year, 
when we had surplus above our 


needs. This year has been a differ- 
ent story. 

Last spring the wheat crop was 
largely a failure, and the entire sur- 
plus of the 1917 crop had already 
been sent across. At that critical mo- 
ment the allied food controllers sent 
an urgent appeal for 75,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat—the allies could 
not continnue the war without it. 
Where was it to come from? It had 
to come from the amount normally 
consumed by the American people, 





Apiary of Engineer Capponi, at Uge, Italy, in January, 1918. 
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from our own home loaves. On 
March 29, 500 hotel men had gath- 
ered in Washington to discuss the 
food situation, and when they 
learned of this need, they voluntarily 
took the wheatless pledge. The din- 
ing car services followed their ex- 
ample, the propaganda spread, and 
the country was aroused. Churches, 
clubs, committees, began to pledge 
“no wheat until harvest,” and as a 
result, instead of the extra shipment 
of 75,000,000 bushels asked for, we 
shipped 85,000,000 bushels of wheat! 
That is this year’s wheat story, and 
it is regarded by the Food Adminis- 
tration as one of the finest manifes- 
tations of patriotic spirit since 
America entered the war. 


What we have done with regard 
to wheat, we can do with regard to 
sugar. We are now asked to remem- 
ber that sugar which is mainly a 
luxury with us, has become an es- 
sential element for the success of the 
war, therefore we must see to it that 
our armies have what they need and 
the allied peoples must not be re- 
stricted to the lowest ebb. The only 
way to secure a fair distribution of 
the sugar available is to restrict our- 
selves in its use more than we have, 
for the situation this year is serious. 
Not only are the sugar bins in homes, 
bakeries, factories and stores almost 
empty, but the crops of sugar beets 
and sugar cane in the United States 
have been disappointing. The yield 
from Porto Rico has likewise been 
less than was hoped for, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to obtain 
sugar from distant sources, because 
of the need for ships for other pur- 
poses. Then as our army and navy 
grow by leaps and bounds, they re- 
quire greater amounts of sugar, and 
we must also send larger amounts to 
Italy and France to take the place of 
all that was lost through -the Ger- 
man and Austrian invasions. The 
Germans not only overran much land 
devoted to beet culture, but they also 
destroyed many factories. Finally. 
over 50,000,000 pounds were lost re- 
cently through submarine sinkings 
off the Atlantic coast. 

The situation is so critical that ev- 
ery possible means of conservation 
should be observed. Again it is the 


housewife who must take the re- 
sponsibility. 
Beekeepers’ wives are especially 


fortunate if there is always honey 
in the house, but it is their responsi- 
bility then, too, not to buy the two 
pounds of sugar allotted to each 
member of the family. With the su- 
gar that you do buy, it is a good plan 
to portion it, putting the daily allow- 
ance for each one in an _ envelope 
with his name on. This is a boarding 
house method, and may be a little 
trouble, but ic insures a fair division. 
There are 96 level teaspoonfuls of 
sugar to a pound, so that three level 
teaspoonfuls daily would make a 
monthly ration of one pound, which 
is the Italian allotment at present. 
Think how much sugar it would 
mean for export if every American 
family would voluntarily adopt the 
Italian ration until January . 


If the children get candy hungry. 
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here are two recipes that will satisfy 
that longing for something sweet: 
Hunky Dory 

3 cakes sweet chocolate. 

2 tablespoons rich cream. 

2 cups popped corn. 

1 cup nut meats. 

Break the chocolate into small 
pieces and melt it over hot water. As 
soon as it is melted add the cream, 
corn and nuts. Stir quickly with a 
silver fork and lift out in small 
lumps. This makes the sweet choco- 
late go twice as far. 

Parisian Sweets 

Put through the meat chopper one 
pound of dates, one pound of figs and 
one pound of nut meats. Add one 
tablespoon of orange juice, a little 
grated orange peel and one-fourth 
cup of honey or syrup. Mould into 
balls and roll in chopped nuts, co- 
coanut or chocolate. This mixture 
may be packed in an oiled tin, put 
under a weight until firm, then cut 
in Llocks. Melted chocolate may be 
added to the mixture before mould- 
ing if desired. A little of this would 
take the place of dessert. 


Treating American Foulbrood 


By M. Wysong 


HAVE been having bad luck treat- 
I ing American foulbrood this 

spring. We have been pestered 
with it for several years; have had 
a few cases every year. We are un- 
able to find the source; rather think 
that it is in some of the many bee- 
trees in the neighborhood. I have 
been successful in treating the dis- 
ease until this spring, but failed com- 
pletely this time. The method that I 
use is: Cage the queen for 10 days, 
then shake the bees in a clean hive 
with 5 frames of l-inch starters for 3 
days; then take the starters out and 
give them full sheets of foundation. 
The old brood-hive is on top with 2 
super-covers, the top one with a Por- 
ter bee escape; leaving the old hive 
for about 20 days; leaving the young 
bees plenty of time to go below. 
Have never had the disease to re- 
appear in the same hive until this 
spring. Last fall I even took the top 
hive that was partially filled with 
honey by a colony of American foul- 


brood and shook the bees in that 
hive-body, and they came through 
perfectly clean, as the hive has 


shown no sign of the disease. This 
was done after the honeyflow, when 
the queens were not laying, and I 
rather think that that is the secret 
of the success. 

This spring I had 4 colonies with 
diseased combs, so treated them as 
before. I looked in the hive a few 
days later; saw that the queens were 
laying, so did not look at them for 
several weeks. Imagine my surprise 
in finding them in worse shape than 
_ before treatment. Of course, I was 

not long in going through the other 
hives, but found all the hives free of 
disease. 

I treated them in a good fruit- 
bloom flow. Now there were no bees 
that got out of the old hive, as I al- 
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ways fasten the two covers on with 
staples. 

Two of my neighbors 
same experience. 

Did the bees from the old hive car- 
ry the disease down? (That would 
be my guess), or did some of the old 
criminals remember the source from 
whence they got the honey and do 
the same thing over? I wonder 
whether shaking them in a _ good 
honeyflow was what caused it. 

Would like to hear from some more 
experienced man than myself. 

We have had just a fair flow here. 
Weather conditions were against us 
for the last two weeks. Everything 
was very forward here, the basswood 
bloom was over about one week ago. 
Usually it does not begin until about 
the 10th of July here. 

Kimmell, Ind. 

(The most successful method with 
us is to shake the bees during the 
honeyflow as soon as possible after 
the disease is discovered. Of course, 
if you shake after they have quit 
breeding, there will be some chance 
of doing away with the disease be- 
tween that time and the next spring. 
But there is always more or less dan- 
ger of robbing when manipulations 
are done in a time of scarcity. 

It is quite possible that your bees 
are getting the disease again from 
colonies in the woods. In that case 
it is a good plan to hunt the bee 
trees. But those would soon run out, 
on account of the disease.—C. P. D.) 


had the 


Bee Hunting in a Hot Air 


Balloon 
By C. E. Fowler 


OUR August number just re- 

} ceived, and I started to read it 
just before dinner, and although 
very tired and hungry I felt I must 
skim some of the cream off. I read 
transferring bees by using sulphuric 








The Capponi apiary in May. 
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ether, how far bees will go for 
honey, by L. B. Smith; then I ran 
right into a mountain of honey, by 
Lou Sites. I got so mad at Lou for 
leaving $400,000,000, worth of honey 
just because a few bees chased him 
that I immediately asked a friend to 
lend me his flying machine, but as he 
could not spare it, he lent me his 
hot air balloon; so, after stopping at 
a drug store to get some sulphuric 
ether, and calling at Smith’s to get 
some of his strain of bees, I started 
out to find that mountain of honey. 


Every mountain I would come to 
I would let out a few bees. Like 
Noah’s dove, most of them returned 
until finally all the bees in the box 
got crazy, and when I let them out 
they started like robber bees for a 
mountain in the distance. 


At first I thought it was a volcano 
in full blast, but it was the bees go- 
ing in and out that fooled me. 

I let loose some of the sulphuric 
ether and the cloud of bees dwin- 
died until they were all lying quietly 
in a pile on the side of the mountain 
many feet high. 


Upon examination I found these 
to be a distinct and entirely new 
kind of bee (Apis imaginata). In- 
stead of putting their honey in small 
cells or long cells like the bees of 
Jerusalem, they put it in one large 
sell 100 feet in diameter and one-half 
mile deep. 


While marveling at this great sell 
I met John D. Rockefeller on his 
summer vacation and I made ar- 
rangements to have him build a pipe 
line to tide water for half of the 
honey, but he wanted his share to 
be the first half, which did not suit 
me very well, and while we were 
quarreling over who should have the 
first half, the bees woke up. John 
got stung, and I heard the dinner- 
bell ring. (And the price of honey is 
still going up.) 

Hammonton, N.. J. 





The bee shed was built by Austrian prisoners, e¢x- 


cept the tiles of the roof. 
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A Paper Winter Case 


By A. F. Bonney 


HAVE evolved a plan of winter- 
I ing which will, I believe, prove 

as good as any other, and at a 
cost, for material, of not more than 
25 cents to the colony. As to time, 
two hours should be enough to make 
a case, ten or fifteen minutes to 
prepare the bees for winter. 

I shall use a material of which 
hundreds of thousands of pounds go 
to waste in this country annually. I 
allude to the corrugated paper used 
in making boxes and packing cases, 
between fifteen and twenty thousand 
tons of which are made daily in the 
United States. All that a man can 
ever use may be had for the asking, 
and any sized pieces can be utilized, 
but the larger the sheets are the bet- 
ser. 


Begin by making a box one-half 
inch larger than a standard Lang- 
stroth, in width and length, and as 
much deeper as required. If no 
cushion or packing material is to be 
used above, the form may be 12 
inches high, but if the absorbent 
cushion is wanted make the form 
14% inches high, which will allow 3 
inches for the cushion. Nail this 
box, open side down, to a board which 
must extend four inches beyond all 
sides of the form. Then across one 
end, which will be the front of the 
form, nail a board three-fourths of 
an inch thick and four inches wide. 
The ends of this must come flush 
with the sides of the form, and make 
the opening in the case for the en- 
trance. Finally, give the form a coat 
of boiled linseed oil, so that acciden- 
tal glue will not adhere to it. 

The next step is to cut up paper 
boxes, getting -s large sheets as pos- 
sible; trim them, using a steel square 
and a sharp knife, then proceed to 
cover the form. This done, cover all 
cracks with strips of cloth put on 
with glue. In my experimenting I 
have found it better to cover the 
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form with newspaper a couple of 
inches, which insured ready removal 
of the finished case, and the sep- 
arate pieces of paper board must be 
held in place with nails until dry. 
Treat the other corners in the same 
way. Fill in between these pieces 
with corrugated paper, and now spots 
of glue will be all that is needed; 
then cover the sides, using nails, and 
let dry. You now have two layers 
finished. 

In building subsequent layers put 
the bent corners first on the ends of 
the top, then on the sides of the top, 
then on the sides again, building up 
between pieces as at first, which will 
strengthen the case and make it 
warmer. 


I do not know how thick this outer 
case should be, but as it rests on cleats 
nailed to the edge of the bottom- 
board, sides and back, enclosing the 
rim of the bottom-board, and is im- 
pervious to heat and cold, as well as 
air tight, one inch might be enough, 
while three would do no harm. 

Finally, bind the bottom edges of 
the case with cloth, and coat the 
whole case with liquid asphaltum, 
such as is used in painting roofs. 
This will penetrate one or more 
thicknesses of the paper and make 
it impervious to air and water and 
inside heat. This paint retails at 
about 25 cents a gallon, and that 
will probably cover several cases. 

The case being ready, nail %x% 
inch strips around the bottom-board, 
sides and back. I mean by this, on 
the edge of the bottom, not on the 
rail, on which the brood-chamber 
stands, then make a board of the 
corrugated paper one-half inch thick, 
bind the edges with cloth and coat 
with asphaltum. This must be 19% 
inches long and scant 14% inches 
wide and is to lie on the bottom- 
board inside the rails. This allows 
a clear half inch between the inside 
of the front wall of the brood-cham- 
ber and the edge of the insulating 
board, which added to the quarter- 
inch between the board and the bot- 
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A, form; B, block %x4; C, platform. 
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tom of the hive gives a good, large 
entrance, and one that opens down- 
ward, thus reducing the danger of 
clogging with dead bees or sleet. 

The %-inch opening under the 
front edge of the case, at the en- 
trance may be reduced by inserting a 
¥%x¥%-inch block. My choice is for a 
3x%-inch opening, protected from 
mice, which would call for a block 
about 11 inches long. Moreover, I 
want the entrance of one corner of 
the hive, as it tends to protect the 
interior from direct effect of wind. 

The cost of such a case should be 
small. The form, which could be 
made of cheap lumber, would last a 
long time, and need not cost more 
than sixty (60) cents for lumber and 
nails, while the glue and paint for 
the cases should not cost more than 
ten cents. If but ten cases were 
made the total cost should not be 
more than $1.60, or 16 cents per case. 
One hundred cases would cost about 
10.06 cents each. This, of course, 
for material alone, against $5 to $7 
for a quadruple case. 

It would not be impossible to raise 
the rail of the bottom-board and use 
a thicker insulating board under the 
brood-chamber, but as heat goes up, 
and none escapes in this case, the 
half-inch insulating board may be 
enough. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


A Letter From Italy 


Friend Dadant: We have had a 
very late season here, the bees 
swarming as late as July 14. I have 
adopted your advice to spread the 
combs. I now place 11 where I form- 
erly used 12. 

The hives of my apiary, which you 
have once shown in the American 
Bee Journal, of which I again send 
you photos, have been painted with 
paint and oil of light yellow color, 
with double slope covers and look 
very elegant. But I have noticed 
that: 

1. Unpainted hives are more 
healthful for the bees than painted 
hives. 

2. However greater the cost, it is 
better to keep hives of bees under a 
shed than in the open air; they suf- 
fer less from the cold or the heat 
and work much better. 

The past winter the snow has 
crushed the “pergola” which covered 
my hives, as you may see in the 
snow picture; so the past spring | 
rebuilt it with the help of Austrian 
prisoners. They made everything ex- 
cept the tiles of the roof. 

I send my best wishes to yourself 
and your lady, to whom I wish to be 
remembered. 

ENGINEER CAPPONI, 
San Remo, Italy. 


Our good friend, Engineer Cap 
poni, is of the same opinion as Dr 
Miller in his preference for unpaint 
ed hives. This preference is prob 
ably still more important in th: 
mountains near the “Riviera” thar 
in our dry climate. The advisabilit: 
of a bee-shed or “pergola” is alse 
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greater there. But a shed is good 
for any apiary, were it not for the 
cost. Deep’ snow, so near the sunny 
Riviera, reminds one of Southern 
California, where you may make a 
big snowball and, in the space of a 
couple of hours, bring it down to the 
bathing beach, where it will melt on 
the warm sand of the Pacific shore.— 
Editor. 


The Winter Cushion 


By L. A. Greeley 

USE shallow extracting supers 
I and metal covers. For a winter 

cushion over the frames I find 
that an ordinary sack is just the 
thing, without any cutting off or 
sewing shut. The super is laid down 
on a level floor and the sack is loose- 
ly filled with maple or other forest 
leaves. The leaves are now crowded 
down until the sack will go into the 
super lying on the side. By reaching 
inside the sack the leaves are now 
carefully pushed into the corners of 
the super, after which the top of the 
sack is smoothly laid back over the 
cushion. Next I get onto the cush- 
ion with both feet and tramp it until 
it fits the super so closely that it may 
be carried to the hive without falling 
out. All is then placed over the 
frames and a l-inch strip of paper is 
pasted over the intervening crack to 
exclude every particle of wind or air. 
This pasted strip is protected from 
rain and moisture by a curtain of 
oiled paper 7 inches wide hanging 
from top edge of super. Lastly, the 
metal hive cover is put in place on 
top of the super. Fertilizer sacks are 
thoroughly washed and aired before 
using. 

Morenci, Mich. 


Taking Bees | From a Tree 


In your August, 1917, issue, South 
Dakota wants to know how to take 
bees from a bee tree. In answer, I 
will give my experience. 

Make a shelf or bracket on the 
tree where the bees enter; bore a 
hole in a hive and insert a rubber 
hose or short piece of gas pipe. Con- 
nect with the tree, plugging all 
spaces around pipe so that bees must 
go in and out through hive and pipe. 
Before doing this, prepare the hive 
by putting in full-sheet foundation, 
or, if you can get it, drawn-comb is 
good; or, better yet, if you can get 
it, use a frame of young brood. In 
four or five weeks all the bees and 
brood will be in the hive, having 
transferred themselves. If left there 
too long, until the hive is filled with 
bees and honey, they will store the 
surplus in the tree. Look in at times, 
and when the hive has eggs and 
brood in it, remove it; but leave long 
enough for the brood in the tree to 
hatch. This may be done from April 
until in August. It is best not to use 
good hives, as there is danger of 
them being stolen or destroyed. Af- 
ter losing seven good hives I used 
common store boxes with Hoffman 
brood-frames. By the above method 
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I got 20 stands of bees. All my 
neighboring bee-men thought I did 
fine. The next spring I had sixteen 
nice stands of European foulbrood. 
So, in my case, I don’t think it paid 
to bother, as I lost the hives and got 
foulbrood. It is better, I believe, to 
buy a stand from a good bee-man, 
buy a good queen, increasing slowly, 
and whenever possible make the bees 
nay for their own supplies and fix- 
tures. In this way an amateur may 
gain bees and experience together, 
and much information not obtainable 
in books. CHAS. L. PIERCE, 
De Pue, Iil. 


Breeding Good Queens 
By L. Sherman 
H res is the plan I follow to 


rear good queens: Select 
your two best colonies to rear 
drones and your third best to fur- 
nish queen-cells. In the rest of 
your yard have in each hive an up- 
per story with a queen excluder un- 
der it and an outer entrance for that 
upper story with a drone trap. Place 
all the combs containing drones in 
those upper stories and you will have 
no inferior drones to mate with your 
queens and no drone traps at the 
main entrance to bother the bees in 
their flight. 
Alabama. 


Results of Wide Spacing for 
Extracting 


By Alphonse Veith 


URING the past season I closely 
D observed the advantage of 
wide spacing for extracting. 

The average yield of honey from 7 
combs, full depth L. frames in an 8- 
frame hive-body, was 46% pounds. 
The yield of 8 combs in the same 
kind of hive-body was 40 pounds 
only. Consequently, there would be 
a difference of 150 pounds for every 
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hundred combs in favor of wide spac- 
ing. In using a 10-frame hive, how 
would it work to use 8 combs only, 
for extracting, with equal spacing? 


Old Time Subscriber 


I started back in the 50’s with 
Quinby’s “Mysteries of Beekeeping” 
and have been at it ever since. I read 
the American Bee Journal when 
Newman published it in Chicago. I 
lived in Montana, near the Bozeman 
tunnel in. 1883, ’84 and ’85. I bought a 
colony of bees from James Heddon, 
of Michigan, which cost me $18 deliv- 
ered by express. The altitude was 
too high, as there was about 2 feet 
of snow fell on June 14 and half an 
inch of ice on the 4th of July. We 
went to a picnic at Bozeman with 
Buffalo overcoats on.. My poor bees 
took to the boarding-house table af- 
ter sweets and drove the boarders 
out. The boarders were going to 
mob me and I had to destroy the 
bees. JAMES HERON, 

Kittitas, Wash. 


Packing Bees for Winter 


By Alphonse Veith 
Tres late Henry Alley once wrote 


an article on this important sub- 

ject, and he put special stress 
on the importance of top ventilation. 
He said bees need for their comfort 
about the same as a human being—a 
warm bed and plenty of fresh air. If 
bees are packed heavily, without any 
top ventilation, they will surely suf- 
fer from foul air and moisture. 
Therefore, do not place your top- 
board on the packing too tight; 
raise it about an eighth of an inch, 
and there will be a slight current of 
air that will dispel the moisture that 
would otherwise remain in the top 
packing. Long ago I made the ex- 
perience that. want of fresh air will 
kill the bees quicker than a severe 
cold winter. 
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AAA, brood-chamber; B, inner cover showing bee-escape hole; C, bottom-board; 
D, bottom insulating board, in place on bottom-board; EEE, shadow of 


packing case, resting on extra rim; 


cushion. 


GG, entrance; H, space for absorbent 
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What Can Be Done Through Or- 
ganization 
In order to introduce the subject 
which we have in mind, we will 
quote from two letters which have 
recently come to this office: 


“There are places in the Da- 
kotas where the rate—4th class— 
is higher than from here to New 
York City. There are points east 
where honey from California by 
car lots can be shipped in far be- 
low what it costs from here. 
That these rates are unjustly in- 
jurious to honey producers in 
this section any fair minded man 


will admit.” MONTANA. 
“Two years ago a town in 
Northwestern Ohio considered 


prohibiting the keeping of bees, 
but a fight was put up and the or- 
dinance fell through. At the pres- 
ent time another town is consid- 
ering the same thing. I appeared 
before the council a few nights 
back, but have not the least idea 
what they will do. It is usually 
too expensive for the individual 
beekeeper to fight, but I believe 
that thousands of beekeepers 
would join an _ organization 
formed to combat unjust legisla- 
tion. I will gladly pay $10 per 
year for this sort of protection.” 
OHIO. 


Since the above letters were not 
written for publication, no names are 
given, but they show the kind of le- 
gal problems that are constantly 
arising. For more than a year past 
the legal service department has had 
under consideration a plan of or- 
ganization that would meet the 
needs of the beekeepers. After de- 
voting considerable time to investi- 
gation it has been found that to be 
of real service, such an organization 
must be prepared to undertake legal 
assistance along broad lines. 

Not only must it be prepared to 
fight unjust legislation, but the grow- 
ing importance of the _ business 
makes it necessary to give much at- 
tention to freight rates. When dis- 
crimination is apparent it is neces- 


sary that the matter be _ taken 
up with the proper classification 
committees and evidence be col- 
lected to justify a fairer rate. 


Further, it must be prépared to han- 
dle claims for losses in shipment by 
freight and express for its members. 
In short, if there is any justification 
for an organization of this kind, it 
must be prepared to look after all 
kinds of legal matters for its mem- 
bers. One member will be threat- 
ened by an ordinance which attempts 
to make beekeeping illegal within the 
city limits; another will be unable to 
collect a small loss from an express 
shipment which is too small to justi- 
fy litigation, In another locality the 


beekeepers will be seriously ham- 
pered by a freight rate which is too 
high, but individuals cannot under- 
take to spend two or three hundred 
dollars in taking it up. In another 
State there may be urgent need of 
legislation for the control of foul- 
brood or other disease. 

In this big country of ours there 
are many problems, any one of which 
represents hundreds of dollars of 
loss to the beekeepers as a whole, 
but which can only be met collec- 
tively. Whether honey be given a 
third or fourth class rating in the 
freight classification will amount to 
many thousands of dollars every year 
to the beekeepers of a single State. 

The only practical solution of these 
matters is the employment of a firm 
of competent attorneys by the year. 
They should be located as near to the 
center of the country as _ possible. 
Kansas City would be a logical loca- 
tion, since the beekeepers of New 
York, California or Texas would be 
within about equal reach. Every 
member of the organization should 
be entitled to turn over legal matter 
except actual litigation, without fur- 
ther expense than his membership 
fee. Shippers of package bees who 
have losses from express shipments 
could .turn in their claims to the at- 
torneys for collection; beekeepers 
threatened by unjust legislation could 
notify the organization and the mat- 
ter would be looked after. At the 
start the business would not require 
the entire time of the attorneys, but 
there would be enough business 
from the first to require competent 
service of a high order, and this 
would of necessity be expensive. If 
the beekeepers generally will support 
such an organization all this service 
can be secured at a probable cost of 
from $3 to $5 per year per member. 
With a small organization the cost 
per member would be much higher. 
With a membership of 3,000 to 5,000 
it would be easily possible to save in 
freight rates, losses recovered and 
other charges, several times the mem- 
bership fees every year. 

It would be the idea to attend to 
every kind of legal service relating to 
beekeeping for its members entirely 
without cost except when it became 
necessary to go into court for trial. 
In this event the association might 
furnish the attorneys’ services for 
trial of the cases, leaving the litigant 
to pay his own court costs. 


Our older readers will remember 
that in 1885 a Wisconsin beekeeper 
was sued by a neighbor who had lost 
some sheep and who claimed that the 
presence of the bees in the white clo- 
ver in his pasture was responsible. 
The claim seems very ridiculous now, 
but it was a serious matter to the 
beekeeper who was sued. At that 
time there was very little in the way 
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of legal decisions for the beekeeper 
to stand on, and it became necessary 
to spend a good deal of money in 
fighting the case. Out of this litiga- 
tion there grew an _ organization 
known as the National Beekeepers’ 
Union. The membership fee was 25 
cents, and in addition each member 
contributed one dollar toward the de- 
fense fund. For a number of years 
this organization fought the legal 
battles of its members, and through 
its activities favorable decisions of 
legal questions were secured in a 
number of instances. It was later 
joined to the National Beekeepers’ 
Association, and the legal protection 
was finally dropped when the Na- 
tional was reorganized. Thus the 
value of such an organization to its 
members has already been fully dem- 
onstrated. 

We will be glad to use the space 
available for this department in a 
discussion of this subject by our 
readers. If enough beekeepers are 
interested it should be an easy mat- 
ter to effect an organization, and The 
American Bee Journal will be glad 
to be of service. Tell us what you 
think of it. 


Advocates Heavy Packing 


THINK there is too much red 
I tape about the question of win- 

ter protection, as some things 
ought to be very plain. The time to 
pack ought to be no later than Octo- 
ber 10, for this latitude, and enough 
packing should be used to give the 
required amount of protection, which 
would be 10 inches on sides and 12 
inches on top. 

JUDSON A. JONES, 
Continental, Ohio. 


Double Stories for Winter 


For the second winter I am experi- 
menting with a full body of honey 
over the usual brood-nest. The re- 
sult last year satisfied me that I got 
splendid interest on the money rep- 
resented in the extra honey left on 
the hives. I am coming to believe 
that winter losses are more largely 
due to scarcity of stores of good 
honey and to spring flying on cold 
days than to other causes. 

H. R. SMITH, 
Houghton, N. Y. 





Good Crops in Quebec.—We are 
sorry to hear of your small crop in 
Illinois. Here, after selling 35 colo- 
nies at $15, I have harvested 2,925 
pounds of honey from 89 colonies. 
spring count, and increased to 152 
colonies. These we reduced since to 
142 and may reduce them down to 135 
for winter. They are in excellent 
condition. Honey is selling at 25 
cents wholesale, but we cannot se- 
cure much more at retail. 

JACQUES VERRET, 

Charlesbourg, Quebec. 


Every beekeeper should plan to at- 
tend at least one convention this 
winter, 
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Father’s tending beets and chives, 
Saving us some money; 

Mother’s out among the hives, 
Taking off the honey; 

The kids are in the garden 
Pulling out the weeds. 

Don’t we get a lot of food 
From half a peck of seeds? 


Disease Diagnosis—‘“The Diagno- 
sis of Bees by Laboratory Methods” 
is the title of Bulletin No. 671, by 
Mrs. A. H. McCray and G. F. White, 
of the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology. This short Bulletin is in- 
tended to tell expert investigators, 
in a few pages, how to detect the dif- 
ferent diseases, American foulbrood, 
European foulbrood, sacbrood and 
the nosema disease. Four cuts ac- 
company the descriptions. 


Atkins to lIowa.— Arrangements 
have recently been completed where- 
by E. W. Atkins, of the Extension 
Service Bureau of Entomology is to 
devote his entire time to work in 
Iowa. Atkins was experimental as- 
sistant to Professor Webster before 
entering the government work, and 
his friends in Iowa are glad to know 
that he is to return to that State, al- 
though in different work. With the 
return of Mr. Atkins, Iowa has three 
men devoting their entire time to the 
beekeeping work. Prof. F. Eric Mil- 
len, the State Apiarist, has charge 
of the teaching of beekeeping at the 
college, in addition to his official 
duties; Mr. Wallace Park is en- 
gaged in experimental investigation 
in apiculture, and now Mr. Atkins 
will be employed in extension work. 
When all the States are as fully or- 
ganized, there will be rapid advance- 
ment of beekeeping as a commercial 
enterprise. 


The Field Day of the Federated 
Massachusetts Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, held jointly with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Norfolk County Agricul- 
tural School at Walpole, on August 
17, drew a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience to hear the excellent program. 
After the address of welcome by the 
director of the school, Mr. Kingman, 
Mr. J. E. Crane of Middlebury, Vt., 
told delightfully of the curious mar- 
riage customs of the different flow- 
ers, and by his charming tale brought 
home the vast service rendered by 
the honeybee, apart from her value 
as a honey-gatherer. Following Mr. 
Crane were practical talks by Mr. 
Arthur C. Miller, of Providence, R. L., 
on “The Wintering Problem in New 
England;” Mr. Allan Latham, of 
Norwichtown, Conn., on “Pasturage,” 
and Dr. Burton N. Gates, of Am- 
herst, on “The Beekeeping Situation 
Today and the Future of the Indus- 
try in Massachusetts.” Mr. Dallas 


Lore Sharpe also contributed a few 
words. 


The announcement of the retire- 
ment of Dr. Burton N. Gates from 
the office of Inspector of Apiaries 
and Associate Professor of Beekeep- 
ing at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College caused expressions of 
real regret from all sides. Dr. Gates 
has built up an apicultural depart- 
ment at the college second to none 
in the country, and while the bee- 
keepers of the State felt that his call 
to a wider territory was to be ex- 
pected, his loss to Massachusetts will 
be widely felt. 


A rising vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Dr. Gates for the inspiration 
and aid which he has been to the 
beekeepers of Massachusetts and 
complimentary resolutions were 
adopted by the society. 


DOROTHY QUINCY WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


Beekeeping Essentials.—This is the 
title of a Bulletin, publish.d by the 
Massachusetts State Boara of Agri- 
culture, No. 14, of which Professor 
Burton N. Gates is the author. It 
contains 32 pages and a number of 
good illustrations. It compares comb 
and extracted honey _ production, 
gives advice as to locating an apiary, 
the number of colonies which may 
profitably be kept in one_ spot, 
outapiaries, hive materials, sup- 
ers, comb foundation, equipment, 
buying bees, italianizing, queens, 
management, wintering, diseases, etc. 
Massachusetts beekeepers should send 
to the State Board of Agriculture 
f.r this Bulletin. 


The Annual Meeting of the Nor- 
thern Illinois and Southern Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Memorial Hall in Rockford, 
Ill., on Tuesday, October 15, 1918. All 
interested in bees are invited to at- 
tend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
2507 W. State St., Rockford, IIl. 


Wintering in Cold Cellar.—I placed 
some bees this winter in a cellar un- 
der an outbuilding where I supposed 


the temperature would be about 
right, but instead I find it is too 
cold. The thermometer stands at 


freezing most of the time, and, ac- 
cording to tradition and all known 
authorities, this means sure death to 
the bees before spring. Now, why is 
this so? Why is there not some 
chance for bees to pull through un- 
der these conditions as well as when 
left out of doors without protection 
through all extremes of winter tem- 
perature, ranging from freezing to 
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20 or 25 below zero? If the bees in 
a cold cellar stand a poorer show, 
what is the reason for it? 

The cellar I refer to is dry, well 
ventilated, temperature quite uni- 
form at 32 degrees, and the bees are 
fairly quiet. I will either have to 
leave them where they are or set 
them out in the open air. Which 
would you advise? WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—It is an error to think 
that the bees will not live because 
the temperature gets below. the 
freezing point, but it has been prov- 
en that they will fare better either 
in a cellar where the temperature is 
kept between 40 and 45 degrees, or 
out-of-doors, if they can have a 
flight often. If the outdoor tempera- 
ture is such that they cannot have a 
fly at all, during the same length of 
time, then they are better in that 
cellar. 

The reasoning is as follows: When 
at a temperature between 40 and 45 
degrees, the bees eat the least amount 
and therefore do not load their in- 
testines with feces. So they can re- 
main several months, the maximum 
of endurance being where the tem- 
perature is the nearest to the men- 
tioned point and not over 55 degrees. 

When wintered out-of-doors, the 
bees eat considerably more, but if 
they can have a flight on each warm 
day they relieve their bowels of the 
load. If the temperature out-of- 
doors remains low, say below 32 de- 
grees, for several months, then the 
relief is not to be had and the cold 
cellar is better. 

From your description, I would 
judge the chances very fair for your 
bees to winter well, especially if you 
have such low temperature as we 
have had to stand during the past 
winter in the Mississippi Valley. But 
if your bees have to remain for sev- 
eral months in a temperature below 
the freezing point, while the outside 
bees get a flight every few days, you 
will have less satisfactory results.— 
Ed. 


Bees and Red Clover.—In a recent 
issue I noticed a discussion of the 
possibility of getting honey from red 
clover. There are localities where 
bees work on red clover oftener than 
they do on the white. I remember 
that one season in the Big Horn Val- 
ley, Wyoming, we left a piece of red 
clover go for seed, and the bees paid 
more attention to the red clover 
than they did to either sweet clover, 
alfalfa or white clover. As long as it 
bloomed they were continually on it. 
There are places where it is quite a 
honey-plant, and other places where 
it is not. Alfalfa, in the corn belt, is 
not a honey plant, but west of the 
corn belt it is. 

The belief that red clover does not 
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yield honey to bees is a superstition 
brought from the old country. They 
say that when the Lord made the 
bees they insisted on working on 
Sunday and, since they would not de- 
sist, He forbade them the use of red 
clover. That superstition is all there 
is to it. J. D. KAUFMAN, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

(We insert this letter because of 
the legend, of which we had never 
heard, and also because it is another 
evidence that red clover does yield 
honey in some places. But our own 
experience in the matter leads us to 
believe that red clover often con- 
tains honey that the bees cannot 
reach because of the depth of the 
corolla. Otherwise, why should only 
bumblebees be seen upon it when we 
can smell the honey in it and can 
actually taste it by picking a blos- 
som and sucking at the base of the 
calyx? Friend Kaufman’s_ experi- 
ence has evidently been upon clover 
the corolla of which was more or 
less stunted by the dryness of the 
climate. But he is right when he 
says that some plants yield honey in 
some localities and not in others. 
The Swiss beekeepers are practically 
unanimous in saying that there is no 
honey in white clover in Switzerland. 
—Ed.) 


Another ExperienceI have read 
Mr. Pellett’s letter on “Red Clover 
as a Honey Plant.” I wish to add 
my experience on the same. 

In my first beekeeping I gave very 
little attention to the different 
sources of honey. I was too closely 
confined to my business, and kept a 
few colonies as a side line. It was in 
1901 that I first took notice of red 
clover as a honey-plant. In that 
year, up to August, the honey crop 
was a failure. I had given no atten- 
tion to the bees except to give them 
plenty of room for extracted honey. 
My folks would leave the honey- 
house door ajar occasionally, and 
still the bees did not give any trou- 
ble. It was in the latter part of 
August that I went out to see why 
the bees were so modest about in- 
vading the honey-house, thinking that 
there was no honey. Imagine my 
surprise on finding every space filled 
and the bees busy, all going east in 
the direction of a fine field of second 
crop red clover, much dwarfed by the 
dry weather. On my way through 
town I met another beekeeper, Mr. 
Pritchett, who kept an apiary of 
about forty colonies. I asked him to 
come and extract the honey for me, 
as I was getting ready to make an 
extended trip south. His reply was, 
“I don’t know anything about ex- 
tracting, and you haven’t any honey 
to extract; my bees haven’t any, 
and I know yours haven't.” 

I went on and investigated the clo- 
ver field and found the bees in full 
force and, as busy as I ever saw 
them, gathering honey from red clo- 
ver. On my way home I met Mr. 
Pritchett carrying two full crates of 
as fine section honey as I ever. saw. 
I said to him, “Where did you get 
that?” His reply was, “After meet- 
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ing you I went home and found I 
have plenty of it.” 

His apiary was within three rods 
of his kitchen door, but so quietly 
had the bees worked that he took no 
notice of their progress. 

Again, in 1916, we had a fine crop 
of white clover, but the dry weather 
in July and August cut it off. Yet my 
bees continued to bring in honey. I 
again investigated the red _ clover, 
which was very much dwarfed, and 
the bees as busy as could be. 

In both these cases the same con- 
ditions existed—the extreme dry 
weather had dwarfed the red clover 
and there was a complete absence 
of other honey-plants. The quality 
of the honey in both cases was the 
best. Perhaps a shade darker than 
white clover. It was very heavy. Of 
the 1916 crop we used the last in sec- 
tions a few weeks ago. It kept in 
perfect condition. 

B. A. MANLEY, Milo, Iowa. 


Losses in Southern Beekeeping.— 
What is it? I had last year three 
yards of bees; in one yard I 
noticed, about the first of June, a 
patch of brood that had every aspect 
of European foulbrood. As I had 
never seen any disease at all I sent 
a sample of the brood to the Govern- 
ment and asked them what was the 
matter with it. They wrote back say- 
ing that there was no trace of dis- 
ease at all and that the brood prob- 
ably became chilled or overheated. I 
know that they had died of neither 
of these causes. The disease(?) af- 
fected several combs in this one hive 
and one comb in another hive. This 
was all that I could find in the three 
apiaries of 200 hives. 

The larve died for a _ period of 
about fifteen days and the disease 
then disappeared. 

This year, about June first, I found 
a hive affected with the same thing 
at another yard several miles from 
the one that had it last year. I also 
found, out of 75 hives, at least a 
third of them affected, and in a few 
days all were affected. I then looked 
over the other two yards and found 
that all of them were affected, also. 

I at once sent a large sample to 
Washington. In about fifteen days I 
got a report saying “No disease at 
all,” but to send another sample. 
Well I could not find any more. The 
disease had cleared up. And now all 
colonies are as healthy as I could 
wish. 

But for a period of about a week 

I do not believe that a single egg 
that was laid in the 200 hives ever 
got to be a full-grown bee. They 
would begin to die, from a 3-day 
larva up to just about time to seal 
the cell over the cocoon. 
There was no odor at all; the larve 
would turn a blue color and in a few 
days die and begin to shrink and 
gradually dry up to a scale, if the 
bees didn’t carry them out before 
they got dried up; while a few would 
get ropy, just a little. Most of them 
were carried out of the hive after 
they had shrunk some. 

I have looked into every book on 
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bees that I have (and I have quite a 
few) and I can find nothing like it 
except a description of European 
foulbrood, and this has no odor. 
Most of these hives were Italians 
and some blacks. The blacks got it 
first and had it a little longer than 
the Italians, but I could not say that 
they showed less resistance to it 
than the Italians; in fact, I don’t 
think that either of them showed 
any resistance to the attack; no eggs 
laid for a period of seven or eight 
days, matured into adult bees. 

In Wilder’s “Southern Bee Cul- 
ture,” edition of 1908 page 47, he 
says: 

“While there is a loss, more or less 
of young bees in all stages of develop- 
ment, in many apiaries of the south, 
yet it is not always owing to disease, 
but to the source of feed, for there 
are certain plants that yield nectar 
or pollen that seems to poison the 
young bees, and they die rapidly for 
a short time, but soon it is all over 
and no more symptoms appear till 
that time next year. This loss of 
bees is small, and not of enough con- 
sequence for treatment.” 

But with me, with 200 hives in 
which for a period of seven days not 
an egg matured to a live bee, the 
loss is more than “small.” 

Next year, if the disease appears 
again, I will send brood to the Gov- 
ernment and to anyone else who 
wishes to see a sample, and also to 
the editors of the different papers; 
but in the meantime, can anyone 
shed any light on the subject? 

JOSEPH C. SCOTT, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 


Supers for Sections.—I would like 
to give my experience with different 
styles of supers in hopes that it may 
be of some help to others who, like 
myself, may have found fault with 
some of the more common styles. I 
began keeping bees in 1908, with the 
regular beeway super and style 2 
scalloped sections 4%4x4%x1% inches. 

In 1909 I bought some plain section 
supers of both 4x5 and 4%4x4% styles 
and liked either much better than the 
beeway, as the separators were more 
durable and furnished a more com- 
fortable place for bees to work. 

But I was reading about this time 
a series of articles from Mr. Town- 
send to beginners, in which he advo- 
cated the placing of sections and 
frames in some supers at same time 
I liked this plan from the start, anc 
still use it to advantage. But for 
some time I did not find a super tha 
would admit both sections and th 
regular Hoffman shallow frame. 

In 1912 I bought some supers tha 
used 35¢x1¥%4 sections, five in a tie! 
thus an 8-frame super holds 30 sec 
tions and a 10-frame 35. I liked thes 
so well that I have bought nothin 
else since, though I am still using th 
other three stvles mentioned abov: 
but think I shall change them to con 
form to the last mentioned this sea 
son. 

I claim the following advantage 
for them: 

1. They are more economical an: 
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convenient, i.e., they cost no more 
than other supers and hold more 
honey, and having no inside fixtures 
to nail, much time is saved in nailing. 
With no ends to section holders they 
are more convenient to fill, as sec- 
tions always drop in place easily and 
fit so snugly to slats there is no room 
for bees to fill with propolis, conse- 
quently they are easier taken out and 
cleaned. 

2. It is the only super I know of 
that is interchangeable with sections 
and regular Hoffman frames, except 
where sections hang inside of frames, 
which is undesirable. 

3. If I need to feed in a super 1 
can stack the slats and fences to one 
side, leaving room for feeder without 
having inside fixtures misplaced. 

I speak strictly from a producer’s 
standpoint, as I have no occasion to 
ship honey, and my neighbors do 
not care what style of section they 
get. For my use I would not consider 
any other section, as I think these 
are perfect. Am surprised that more 
is not said of them in bee journals 
and catalogs. G. E. LEMON, 

Nash, Okla. 


Uniting Nuclei—I will describe a 
device that I find very useful in unit- 
ing nuclei or weak colonies. It has 
worked more perfectly with me than 
anything I have yet tried. I make a 
division-board of strips that fit tight 
on the bottom-board and sides and 
even with the top of cover. I cover 
both sides of this skeleton frame 
with wire cloth, so the bees can’t 
fight through. 

I move, let us say, three frames to 
one side and put in the division- 
board and a piece of oil cloth over 
the frames and then block up the en- 
trance at night and move this colony 
to the stand of the one I want to 
unite it with. I slip the frames from 
the other colony in the other side of 
the hive, having the wire cloth di- 
vision-board in, and leave that side 
of the entrance open. 

In three or four days I release the 
other bees; or I can leave them 
longer, as they get ventilation through 
the wire cloth. They unite without a 
bit of quarreling. 

I always kill the poorest queen 
when I first unite them. 

Perhaps this is an old device, but 
I have never heard of it. 

FRANK HAACK, 
Marion, Ore. 


Wraps for Outdoor Wintering.— 
When it is desired to wrap hives for 
outdoor wintering it is entirely un- 
necessary to buy building, roofing or 
other expensive paper. Use newspa- 
per for all except the outside layer, 
which should be a fair quality of 
wrapping paper, such as merchants 
get in rolls for wrapping goods. This 
can be bought of almost any desired 
width. After all is in place, tie down 
firmly and then, with a paint brush, 
give a coat of the following mixture: 
Kerosene oil, 1 pint; raw linseed oil, 
Y2 pint. This will so waterproof the 
paper that it will stand constant ex- 
posure to rain and sun for a year or 
two. L. A. GREELEY, 

Morenci, Mich. 
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Another Feeder.—A good deal has 
been said in regard to feeding and 
feeders, but as I have never read 
anything in the American Bee Jour- 
nal that comes up to my feeder, I 
am giving a description of it, as I 
think some of the subscribers may be 
benefited by it. I take a lid from a 
2-lb friction-top honey can and cut a 
hole through it about an inch and a 
half across. Over the top side of 
it I solder a _ piece of galvanized 
screen wire, then I put it over the 
hole in an escape-board upside down, 
over this I turn a 5-pound honey 
pail with the lid closely perforated, 
and the bees can come up and 
reach through the screen wire to the 
perforations in the pail that contains 
the syrup. If it is desired to use 
more than one pail as many holes 
can be made in the escape-board as 
is desired. This keeps the bees out 
of the extracting super and yet you 
have an inside feeder less the trouble 
of the bees while replenishing the 
syrup. C. 2 WELSY, 

Harrisburg, IIl. 


Device for Transferring Larve.—I 
have used many styles of spoons and 
scoops for the above operation, but 
not being satisfied with any of them, 
I designed the following tool, which 
works quicker, easier, and with no 
danger of injuring the young larve: 

Take a piece of wood about three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick and 4 
inches long and shave one end down 
to a long tapering point; next take 
a piece of horsehair about 6 inches 
long and double it and twist the two 
strands together to give strength 
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and firmness. Now double again and 
lay the two doubled ends on the 
pointed end of the stick, leaving the 
horsehair project beyond the point of 
the stick to form a loop or ring about 
five-thirty-seconds of an inch in di- 
ameter; wind fine thread around 
horsehair and point of stick and it is 
ready for use. Hold brood-comb so 
that the light will shine down to the 
bottom of the cell, insert the ring or 
loop of horsehair to the bottom of 
the cell and with a gentle and slight- 
ly twisting movement you can easily 
get the young larva lying snugly 
through the ring when it (and most 
of the jelly) may be lifted out and 
placed in the artificial cell cup. 
JOHN GRUBB, 
Woodmont, Penn. 


Beekeepers’ Conference.—We have 
recently received a report of the 
fifth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association of 
New Zealand. It reads much like the 
reports of the conventions in our own 
country, with the usual problems of 
disease control, marketing, etc. The 
organization seems to be in a pros- 
perous condition, with more than a 
thousand dollars in the treasury. 


Those Honey Stickers.— The “Eat 
Honey” stickers which originated 
with Dr. Bonney and which have 
been sold here in America by mil- 
lions are now finding their way into 
foreign land. They are being adver- 
tised to the beekeepers through the 
foreign journals and bid fair shortly 
to come into world-wide use. 





The Saunders Feeder. 


A New Feeder 


By Charles Boone Saunders 


Y invention is a_ bee-feeder 
M which is made on the style of 
a brood-frame, or made to fit 

into brood-chamber the same as a 
brood-frame. This feeder has a res- 
ervoir and a trough, and with holes 
so placed with reference to each 
other as to conduct the syrup or 
honey from the tank to the trough. 
There is space left between the res- 
ervoir and trough large enough to 
let the bees to the syrup or honey. 
There is a rod in one end of the res- 
ervoir which is used to regulate the 


flow of syrup or honey from reser- 
voir to trough. I fill the feeder 
through the hole in the top of the 
reservoir. After reservoir is filled 
I place a cork or wooden plug in the 
hole and after I have put the feeder 
in the hive I turn the rod that is at 
one end of the reservoir, as shown 
in the photograph. 

This feeder can be made of any 
suitable material. The feeder can be 
used in the hive any time of the year. 
Bees, also, will not drown. It is a 
good feeder to use in winter or early 
spring. When used in spring for feed- 
ing you need not use a super. 

Barrington, IIl. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
R. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
| He does NoT answer bee-keeving questions by mail. 


Swarming 


June 15 a colony was divided, leaving 
queen with very little brood on the old stand. 
Yesterday, just before dinner-time. this colony, 
to all appearances, swarmed, settling near by. 
Very soon all the bees returned to the hive, 
and, it being extremely hot, I let them alone 
for the time being. This morning I went to 
examine this colony, and on 8 frames found 
7 or 8 queen-cells, most of them capped; 
there were also eggs (some) in the hive. The 
bees appeared so profuse in quantity that, be- 
yond doubt, they desisted from swarming, for 
the time being at least. What should I do 
with this colony? PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answer.—As I understand it, the question 
is this: A colony swarmed yesterday and re- 
turned. This morning’s examination shows 
sealed cells present, also some eggs. The ques- 
tion is what to do this morning. It seems to 
be a case of swarming, with nothing unusual 
in the case except the return of the swarm, 
that return being likely caused by the inabil- 
ity of the queen to go with the swarm. Your 
guess is that the bees have given up swarm- 
ing, at least for the present. My guess is 
that they are just as much in the swarming 
notion as ever, and that they will swarm 
again in the course of the day, or later. sros- 
sibly the queen may be able to go with them; 
possibly not, If not, then I should expect the 
swarm to issue with the first virgin that 
emerges. 2 

The question, however, is: What shall be 
done this morning? There is a possibility, of 
course, that nothing need be done, but I 
wouldn’t trust that possibility. If I wanted in- 
crease, I should take away all brood, with ad- 
hering bees, putting it in a new hive to build 
up. If I didn’t want increase, one of the ways 
that might be adopted would be to destroy all 
sealed cells, put the brood above an excluder, 
leaving the queen below, and destroying cells 
above the excluder again about 8 days later. 





Beeswax From Honey and Pollen 


In the August American Bee Journal, page 
280, question 2, “What Do the Bees Get to 
Make Comb of?” your answer is: “Honey and 
pollen.” Now, Doctor, I am not in a posi- 
tion to dispute your word, and would not do 
so anyway, but I have answered this question 
a great many times, saying “The bees make 
the wax from honey.” 

Just simply asserting 
prove it to be a fact. 

Some years ago I found a colony of bees 
that had been robbed in November. I took 
the bees and put them in a box, without any 
comb. They were fed on sugar syrup. In 
February I looked into the box and saw as 
‘ white comb as was ever built. The bees had 
not gathered any pollen during this time. 

Whether we are both right, or both wrong, 
will not make much difference in the honey 
crop of the world; but I desire to know the 
truth. It is your turn to offer proof, now. 

OKLAHOMA. 

AnsweR.—I do not see that there is neces- 
sarily any difference between my answer and 
your experience. For even though it should be 
a fact that bees can build comb without pollen, 
that does not mitigate against the possibility 
that they can do better with pollen than with- 
out it, and that they always do use pollen when 
they can get it. 

I can offer nothing from my own experience, 
but find the matter treated quite fully in Da- 
dant’s Langstroth, at page 104, 1907 edition. 
It will be there seen that before Huber’s time 


anything does not 


most apiarists believed that wax was made 
from pollen, either in a crude or digested 
state. Huber demonstrated, as you have done, 
that bees can construct comb when fed honey 
or sugar, without pollen, and that they cannot 
make it if fed pollen without honey or sugar; 
but he fell a little short of getting the whole 
truth, for “he did not prove that when per- 
manently deprived of it they can continue to 
work in wax, or if they can, that the nollen 
does not aid in its elaboration. 

“Some pollen is always found in the stom- 
ach of wax-producing workers, and they never 
build comb so rapidly as when they have free 
access to this article. It must, therefore, in 
some way, assist the bee in producing it. 

“The experiments made by Berlepsch show 
that bees, which are deprived of pollen when 
they construct combs, consume from 16 to 19 
pounds of honey to produce a pound of 
comb, while, if provided with it, the amount of 
honey is reduced to 10 or 12 pounds. If the 
experiment jis continued without pollen for 
some time, the bees become exhausted and be- 
gin to perish. It is therefore demonstrated 
that although nitrogen, which is one of the ele- 
ments of pollen, does not enter into the com- 
position of beeswax, yet it is indispensable as 
food to sustain the strength of bees during 
their work in comb-making.” 


No Swarms, Full Hive—Feeding 


Granulated Honey 


1. I have 10 stands of bees, all in most 
thrifty condition. None of them have given 
me a swarm this season. I put on the queen- 
excluders and supers when the orchards were 
in bloom. Was that too soon, and cause of 
none swarming? 

2. I have one bumper 3-story hive, supers 
being full size 10-frame. All well filled with 
honey. When it is time to take off the sur- 
plus I shall be in crouble, for the colony is 
so large it will be impossible for the mother 
hive to hoid all the bees. What had I better 
do to save the bees and also the honey? 

3. Can I feed last year’s granulated honey 
successfully to my bees by setting it out in 
the orchard where the bees will easily find it? 
I have about 100 pounds of it, all in extract- 
ing frames. Will the bees work it up and 
store it? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Undoubtedly the abundance of 
room given, especially so early, had a tendency 
to keep down swarming. Most beekeepers, 
however, would consider it a desirable thing. 
At the same time it should be said that it is 
not generally desirable to give unnecessary 
room in fruit-bloom, because it costs some- 
thing to warm up space not needed when all 
the heat should be conserved for building up. 
But when there is danger of crowding in the 
brood-chamber, then more room should be 
given. 

2. Don’t you worry about those bees having 
room enough. If there isn’t room in the hive 
they can hang on the outside, and when it 
becomes cool enough you'll find them inside. 
A few days ago most of my colonies were 
three to five stories high, and every story 
seemed full of bees. I reduced them to two 
stories each, and the bees didn’t appear any 
more crowded, and later on I don’t expect 
them to have any trouble crowding into one 
story. 

3. Yes, you can lay the combs flat on the 
ground under the trees, where the sun will 
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not melt the combs, and as fast as the bees 
lick the combs dry sprinkle water upon them 
with a sprinkler. You may also set them out 
in hive-bodies, but it will be more trouble to 
keep them sprinkled. In either case you stand 
a chance of dividing with neighboring bees. It 
should also be added that if the honey from 
such combs is stored in supers, there is more 
tendency to granulation than there is on 
honey gathered directly from the flowers. 


Mixed Italians—Requeening 


1. I have 10 colonies of 3-banded Italians 
that are mixed with the black bees; am think- 
ing of requeening with Golden Italians. Are 
the Goldens hardy? I mean, can they stand 
our cold climate as well as the 3-banded? Are 
they as good honey-gatherers, and as gentle as 
the 3-banded? 

2. What time in the year is best to requeen? 
How is the best way to requeen? 

MARYLAND. 

ANSWER.—1. Goldens vary greatly. Some 
are as good as 3-banded in storing and hardi- 
ness, while others are inferior. 

2. Other things being equal, you cannot do 
better than to requeen in fall, but not too late. 
Instruction for introducing a new queen hard- 
ly belongs in this department (it would take 
more than a whole number to give half that 
has been written about it); but you will find 
instructions in your bee-book, and instructions 
for introducing are sent by mail with the 
queens. 


Swarms—Comb Honey—Indian Corn 


1. Suppose I get me a “swarming box” and 
have it ready for next spring; should it be put 
where bees are expected to swarm?, or should 
I hold it among bees while swarming and be- 
fore they settle? Are they worth while? 

2. Do bees prefer any certain kind of tree 
to settle on? 

8. Should combs be wired in shallow frames 
if you run for comb honey? 

4. When I have full story and full size 
frames and run for comb honey is it neces- 
sary to wire the same? 

5. Are Indian corn tassels honey producing? 

TE 


ANSWERS.—1. Much has been thought and 
said about swarming-boxes or swarm-catchers 
of different kinds, but if you have your 
queens’ wings clipped you will find little use 
for anything of the kind. If you use the 
Manum swarm-catcher you will wait till the 
swarm settles, and then you will try to get the 
swarm into the swarm-basket, generally by 
shaking the limp on which the swarm has set- 
tled so as to make the bees fall into the bas- 
ket, when you will dump the bees in front of 
the hive into which they are to enter. 

2. I don’t know that they prefer one kind 
of tree to another, but they have a decided 
preference for a place on which a previous 
swarm has settled, so that if a swarm settles 
on a certain branch of a tree today, several 
swarms may settle on the same branch on 
succeeding days in succession. 

3. No wire should ever be in comb honey. 

4. You cannot very well produce comb honey 
in deep frames, unless it be in deep frames 
containing sections. For wire is out of the 
question in comb honey, and without th 
wire, foundation thin enough to be used i 
comb honey would be likely to be torn down 
by the weight of the bees. You might use 
thin foundation in a deep frame by having = 
horizontal bar through the middle of th: 
frame, making the frame equivalent to two 
shaitiow frames. 

5. I think Indian corn is not considered a 
honey-plant, although bees get pollen from th: 
tassels, and I have heard of their getting some- 
thing like nectar from the joints of the leaves. 


Queenless Bees 


1. How many ounces of honey are supposed 
to be in a pound in Pennsylvania? 
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2. Is there any State bee man in this State; 
if so, what is his address? 

8. Will bees carry in pollen if they have 
no queen with them in the hive? 

4. Is cutting out queen-cells a good plan to 
keep bees from swarming? Y 2 

5. If I put a late swarm in a hive, in a few 
days another small swarm issues and I put that 
one in the same hive, will the queen that is in 
the hive kill the one that is run in with the 
last swarm, and will the hive of bees do well? 

6. One of my colonies swarmed this season. 
| put the swarm in the hive and in half an hour 
they all went back to the old hive. The next 
day they came out again. I tried to hive 
them, and they went back again. In two 
weeks they came out again. I tried to hive 
them, but they would not go in the hive, but 
went back and lit on the roof of the old hive. 
What was the cause of these bees doing this? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answers.—1. Honey is sold in all the States 
by avoirdupois weight, 16 ounces to the pound. 

2. Address Prof. I. G. Sanders, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

3. Yes and no. I think it’s this way: When 
a colony becomes queenless, the bees con- 
tinue to gather -ollen; but when there is no 
longer any brood to feed and a surplus of pol- 
len is on hand, little or no pollen is gathered. 

4. In some cases cutting out queen-cells will 
prevent swarming, but generally it will only 
delay it for a time, if it delays it at all. 

5. If both queens are laying queens, or both 
virgins, the bees are likely to do well; but if 
one is a laying queen and the other a virgin, 
there may be fighting. In any case, one of the 
queens will pve killed, perhaps by the bees 
rather than by the other queen. 

6. I don’t know. It might be, however, that 
there was some trouble with the old queen, so 
that she could not go with the swarm, which 
would account for the return of the swarm the 
first times, and then two weeks later there was 
a young queen (the old one having been 
killed), and then it might be that the bees 
merely swarmed out with the queen on her 
wedding trip and then returned. 


Gasoline for Foulbrood 


Is it true that gasoline will kill foulbrood 
germs? If so, how would it do to paint hives, 
cover and bottom with it? Do you think the 
vees would again work in built-out frames 
dipped in gasoline after having been cleaned 
out? CALIFORNIA. 

Answer.—I don’t think gasoline would be at 
all effective. I think bees would use combs 
that had been dipped in gasoline; but I don’t 
know how long it would take for the combs to 
dry out enough to be used. 


Speed of Extractors 


1 .What number of revolutions per minute 
should an extractor make? 

2. How long should a comb be revolved to 
obtain best results? 


3. Is there any arrangement by which the 
slip gear improvement can be applied to the 
old Cowan reversible basket extractor? 

4. Is an alcohol barrel, such as can be ob- 
tained at the druggist’s, suitanle to store honey 
in? MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANSWERS.—1. To give a definite answer to 
your question definite conditions should be 
given. If one extractor has 6 inches from the 
central shaft to the comb and another has a 
less distance, the latter will require a greater 
number of revolutions in a minute. If it has 
a greater distance, it will require fewer revo- 
lutions. If the combs are old and tough, it will 
be well to run them faster than would be safe 
with new and tender combs. The proper speed 
for honey that is very thick and rather cold 
may be four times as great as for honey that 
is thin and warm. With extractors of differ- 
ent sizes, combs of different strength, honey 
of different thickness, and of different tem- 
perature, you will see that there might be a 
thousand different answers. So there is wis- 
dom in not attempting to give a definite num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. After you have 
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had some experience, and have broken a few 
combs in running too fast, there is little doubt 
you will be able to tell about what is the right 
thing in your case. 

2. Again I don’t know. It varies with vary- 
ing circumstances, and you'll have to learn by 
experience, just as others have done. 

3. I doubt it. But I don’t believe the slip- 
gear makes such an immense difference. 

4. Yes. 


Fall Treatment of Foulbrood 


I have what I believe to be American or 
European foulbrood in one of my colonies. I 
want to use the McEvoy method of brushing 
the bees on frame foundation and keeping 
them confined for four days. I note you say 
wait until the honeyflow is on. That would be 
next June. Could I at once, after confining 
bees four days, put them into a hive contain- 
ing about 30 pounds of honey? Or should I 
wait until spring? BRASKA. 

Answer.—If it is European foulbrood, I 
wouldn’t use the McEvoy treatment, but cage 
the queen for 10 days. That’s in case the 
disease is not bad and the queen is a good one. 
If the disease is bad, destroy the queen and 
manage so that a week or 10 days later there 
shall be laying in the hive an Italian queen of 
best stock. If it is American foulbrood, don’t 
wait till next June, but follow McEvoy’s ad- 
vice, and as soon as there is no longer any 
unsealed brood in the hive exchange the combs 
for combs of sealed honey. That’s all the 
treatment required. Before doing anything, 
better right away send a ample of the dis- 
eased comb to Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.. 
and he will tell you which foulbrood it is and 
send literature as to treatment. If you write 
in advance he will send you a box in which 
to mail the comb. It will cost you nothing. 


Removing Foundation 


I have a strong stand of bees and they had 
three supers on that were pretty well filled. 
I raised the three up and put on a super 
filled with the one-pound sections that had 
foundation in them. When I looked in them 
the other day I found that they had taken all 
the foundation out of the two outside rows of 
sections. Now, what caused them to do that? 
I have another hive that has got a super on 
that I put on the same way, only I put it on 
top, and this hive has got the 27 pound sec- 
tions nearly full of honey. ILLINOIS. 

Answer.—I don’t know. I should guess that 
it was pretty hot and a heavy mass of bees 
might have broken down the fastening of the 
foundation; but in that case it would be more 
likely to be the inside instead of the outside 
sections. 


Prime Swarm Swarms 

In 1916 we bought a queen and 3 pounds of 
bees. Same proved to be of excellent stock. 
This same colony, on June 4, this year, cast 
a prime swarm of immense size. We hived it 
in a 10-frame hive, and on July 20 this same 
prime swarm cast a swarm, also of large size. 
Now, I understand a young swarm hardly 
ever swarms again that season. The hive that 
cast the swarm had 4 supers on, 2 of them had 
56 well filled sections, and some work done in 
the other. Why did this swarm act as it did? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answopr.—I don’t know that I can give any 
reason why a gwarm occasionally sends out a 
swarm. Possibly because very strong and of 
swarmy stock, or because in some way the 
queen feels crowded. 


Poison From Propolis 
I have been keeping bees for a few years 
and have been right successful. But something 
about the wax poisons my skin and makes me 
break out, so I am afraid I will have to quit. 
I went to a local druggist physician and he 
recommended washing in a saturated solution 
of borax water. This gives me relief in a 
measure for the time. Can you recommend 
something —- would ore oe to ‘s rid of 

the trouble without quitting the bees 

7 COLORADO. 
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ANSWER.—I am sorry to say I cannot help 
you out. I think it likely it is the propolis 
that makes the trouble, some skins being pe- 
culiarly sensitive to it. The trouble comes es- 
recially at the time of scraping sections, when 
more or less dust must be flying from the dry 
propolis. In such a case it is better to give up 
comb honey and extract. If, however, the 
trouble comes with you when producing ex- 
tracted honey, I’m a little afraid the best thing 
is to give up bees. Something was written 
on this subject in the June number, page 202. 


Queen-Excluder—Drone Combs 


1. Do the Dadants usually use an excluder 
for queen in their large hives to produce ex- 
tracted honey? Do you advise an amateur to 
secure queen excluders if he uses the Dadant 
hives? 

2. I often notice this advice: “Cut out all 
drone-comb found on brood-comb frame and 
replace with foundation or worker comb.” How 
can this worker comb be fastened? Won't it 
make a very uneven brood-frame, and won't 
the honey-cells be cut and honey run out and 
injure said brood-frame? 

3. In wintering in 10-frame regular hive, is 
it necessary to leave on one or more supers, or 
do you remove all supers? All bees are win- 
tered outdoors in our climate. 

ALABAMA. 


Answers.—1. The Dadants ue no queen-ex- 
cluder under their extracting-supers, but these 
last contain shallow frames. If you use them 
the same as the Dadants, it does not seem 
necessary to use excluders. 

2. The patch of worker-comb to fill in the 
hole made by cutting out the drone-comb is 
made a trifle large, and is squeezed into place 
and held there by the tight fit. After the bees 
are done with fastening it in, you will hardly 
notice any unevenness, and the comb will be 
as good as if there had been no patching. The 
dripping of honey would be easily cared for 
by the bees, put this patching is usually done 
at a time when little honey would be in the 
way. 

3. Usually all supers are removed at the 
close of the honey eason, although some leave 
on a super for winter, generally packing it full 
of some light material, such a3 chaff, leaves, or 
planer shavings. 


Increase—Foulbrood—Apiary on 
Shares 


1. Would it increase the population of the 
hive to leave full supers on hive till late in 
the fall? I should think that feeling rich, they 
would be more lavish in brood-rearing. ‘ 

2. How could I unite the bees of an Ameri- 
can foulbrood colony to a clean colony without 
danger, in the fall? 

3. What kind of an agreement could I pro- 
pose to a farmer regarding an outapiary? I 
drew one up on a typewriter with the aid of 
a young lawyer which so scared the farmer 
that he turned me down flatly. ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t believe it would make 
any difference. 

2. If you wait till there is no more unsealed 
brood, I don’t believe there would be any 
danger. 

3. In most cases there is no agreement in 
writing, and in most cases there is no trouble. 
Indeed in most cases there is no agreement as 
to anything the farmer is to do, only he gives 
permission for the bees to be put on his 
land, and then, if the beekeeper is wise, he 
will give the farmer enough honey so that the 
farmer will want the bees to continue. In 
some cases, however, the farmer is to do 
something in the way of taking care of the 
bees, as hiving swarms, in which case a defi- 
nite agreement in writing would be advisable. 





Bees on Shares 
G. has 6 swarms in old box hives and has no 
tie to give them. . 
F. would like to transfer them, introduce 
Italian queens and run them for extracted 
honcy. 
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Would you suggest a plan of division of 
profits that would be fair to both parties, F. 
doing all the work, but bees staying on G.’s 
place? NEW JERSEY. 

Answer.—It is hardly possible that there 
can be any fixed rule that would apply in 
all cases, and each case must stand for itself. 
Suppose G. is perfectly competent to take care 
of the bees himself, but is so crowded for 
time that he would rather have some one else 
do the work, while F. is only a beginner, and 
would like to do the work tor the practice. In 
that case F. might be well satisfied to get one- 
fourth of the honey, leaving G. tnree-fourths. 
But if G. knows nothing about the care of 
bees, while F. is thoroughly competent and 
has all he really cares to do in taking care of 
his own bees, the latter might not care to do 
the work for less than three-fourths, or even 
more, of the honey. Possibly conditions might 
be such in most cases that an even divide 
would be not far out of the way. 


Winter Protection 


I have wintered my bees the past three sea- 
sons in quadruple winter cases with very sat- 
isfactory results, but as I increase in number 
of colonies I would like to get a simpler meth- 
od and am planning to arrange as follows: I 
group my colonies in twos, use three brood- 
chambers for each, putting the bees in the first 
and second stories, packing the exposed sides 
and top story with leaves or chaff, and pack- 
ing the rear with leaves, held in place with 
poultry netting. I have never seen this plan 
suggested, but it certainly is economical, and 
I believe that with the stores arranged as 
above the accessibility of stores and the con- 
servation of the heat of the colony will be bet- 
ter secured than with bees confined to a sin- 
gle story. What do you think? 

NEW YORK. 


AnswerR.—I have had no experience in the 
case, and one can seldom be sure how a plan 
will turn out until it is tried, but I see no 
reason why you should not make a success with 
the proposed plan. 


Swarm Would Not Stay in Hive 


A telephone lineman asked me to get a 
swarm ‘out of a cable box on the top of a 
telephone pole. I had an extra hive, but did 
not have any frames for it, so got the bees 
into the empty hive and as the comb was fas- 
tened in among the telephone wires, cut it out 
the best I could and put it in the hive and 
took it home. I left it just as it was for five 
days and the bees seemed to be working anc 
nicely settled, having some brood and some 
honey. The hive was an 8-frame, so I got six 
frames all ready with full sheets of founda- 
tion, took out brood and comb, fastened it .all 
in the other two frames and put all eight 
frames in, the two with brood in the center. 

While fastening in the brood-comb some of 
them were just emerging and crawled about, 
unable to fly. The bees were not very cross, 
and it took only a short time. I did this to- 
ward evening. 

The next afternoon, about 4 o’clock, these 
bees swarmed. I put them back in the hive. 
Next day at noon they swarmed out again. I 
looked the hive over, but saw nothing wrong. 
Young bees were emerging and the bees had 
done nothing to repair the comb. I put them 
back inthe same hive and they went right in. 
The next morning, about 7:30, all bees were 
gone except the young bees just hatched, who 
were crawling around the entrance. 

What do you think caused the bees to act in 
this manner? I did not suppose they would go 
away and desert their young. The hive is one 
from which I transferred a _ colony into a 
new one this spring and which I cleaned up 
and repaired in good shape. IOWA 

ANSWER.—Without any fuller information, 
it’s a matter of guessing, and the safest guess 
is that the hive was in too warm a place, and 
enough ventilation was not given. That’s the 
cause of such desertion in the great majority 
of cases. When bees are put into a new hive, 


the hive should be well shaded. Even if shaded, 


there may not be ventilation enough, and, for a 
few days at least, it is well to raise the hive 
on blocks an inch or more, and to shove for- 
ward the cover so as to allow a space of half 
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an inch on top at the back. It should be said, 
however, that it is quite unusual for bees to 
leave a hive with brood in it, and it may never 
happen to you again. 


Foulbrood 


1. I am sending you some kind of a bee. Can 
you tell me what it is? I caught it working 
on the red clover. There were a good many of 
the same kind of bees gathering both pollen 
and nectar from the red clover. I never saw 
a bee like it before. 

2. My bees are diseased, I think, with Euro- 
pean foulbrood. I have caged the queens for 
ten days, then released them. The foulbrood 
was still in the hive at the end of the ten 
days. Will the bees clean out the foulbrood, 
since I have released the queens? 

ow soon will I need to look at them 
again? 

4. If there is any foulbrood when I look at 
them, what shall I do? 

5. Had I better kill those queens, or cage 
them again? 

6. If I kill the queen, will it do to let the 
bees raise their own queen from their own 
brood, or from brood from other colonies? 

7. If foulbrood shows up after the honey- 
flow, what shall I do? IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It has the appearance of a 
megachile, or leaf-cutter bee. 

2. If it is the European variety of foulbrood, 
in all likelihood you will find it disappear. At 
the end of ten days there may be black-looking 
dead brood in the hive, but the bees will not 
eat it to continue the disease. But why don’t 
you send a sample to Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and learn for cer- 
tain what the disease is? It will cost you 
nothing, and you will not be working in the 
dark. 

3. It is not very important just when you 
look, but it might be ten days, two weeks, or 
more, after the queen renews laying. If you 
then find no large unsealed brood with a dis- 
tinctly yellow tinge, you may know there is 
no European foulbrood, although, being in the 
neighborhood, it may reappear at any time. 

4. Treat it again. 

5. If the case is mild and the queen a good 
one, cage her; otherwise kill her, for in a very 
bad case it seems to affect the queen so she 
is not worth saving. At any rate, you should 
get into each hive, as soon as you can con- 
veniently, a good Italian queen. 

6. Yes, only to let them raise a queen them- 
selves will make an unnecessary break in 
brood-rearing, which need not be longer than 
ten days, and possibly less. 

7. I’m not sure whether you had better do 
anything till honey yields next year, only you 
should, right away, send to Dr. Phillips and 
get free literature informing you pretty fully 
on the whole subject. 


Introducing Queens—Pickled Brood 


1. Which is the best way of introducing in 
the fall, when there is no more brood in the 
hives, nor any honey coming in? Earlier I 
would have used your plan, to set the colony 
made queenless, on a new stand, leaving a 
frame of brood on the old stand to catch the 
old bees. Do not you think such a dividing at 
said season would disturb the colony too much 
for successful requeening? (They are valu- 
able queens from Italy.) 

2. What do you think of the distress method 
of Mr. A. C. Miller and of Baldwin’s smear- 
ing plan, in the June number of ,American Bee 
Journal? : 

3. Which treatment would you recommend 
in the following disease, which I believe to be 
pickled brood (please state whether I am cor- 
rect)? Brood dies in the combs after they are 
sealed. The pupz shrivel up so they may be 
easily shaken out of their cells, of which cap- 
pings show a large perforation, with rims 
cocked up. The pupe are not dried up nor 
modified in color, in fact, the bees pull them 
out of the hive and, as no hatching takes 
place, the colony dwindles rapidly. The queen, 
however, keeps laying, and even several eggs 
are sometimes to be seen in the same cell. The 
larve seem, ordinarily, not to be suffering be- 
fore they are capped over (except in very bad 
cases, when they are also thrown out of the 
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hive.) The disease seems very contagious, as 
all the hives in an apiary may be affected. In 
rare colonies it cures by itself, but in most 
cases it causes sad havoc. Transferring bees 
from skeps to modern hives in such apiary is 
sure to result in diseased brood in the new 
hive. I must add that there is no disagreeable 
stench, and I have found none of it in a sam- 
ple sent me. Such disease is not described in 
our modern books. Ancient authors like De- 
beauvoys and Hamet mention it in their writ- 
ings, but do not seem to consider it, very seri- 
ous (though Hamet-Sevalle says it might re- 
sult in foulbrood). FRANCE. 


Answers.—1. Introducing a queen very late 
in the season may be the same as at any other 
time, except in one particular. When it is so 
late that you no longer expect brood to be 
reared, then you can allow the queen to re- 
main caged in the hive 3 or 4 days, or even a 
week, before allowing the bees to release her. 
This longer time of allowing the bees to get 
acquainted with the queen—or allowing the 
queen to get the colony odor—will make the 
introduction safer. 

I don’t think any ill results would come 
from ridding the colony of the older bees, even 
late in the season, by moving it away, leaving 
a frame of brood in a hive on the old stand 
to catch the returning field bees. Instead of 
putting it on a new stand, I would proceed in 
this way: Set on the old stand a hive contain- 
ing one or more combs (with brood in one of 
them, if brood is to be had), then on top of 
this put the hive of combs and bees. Of 
course this top hive has its bottom-board, so 
that there is no communication between the 
two stories. In a few days, when the queen 
is well introduced, all may be put together in 
the lower story. 

2. Each of these methods is successful in 
the hands of some, while others do not suc- 
ceed. 

3. I’m not an expert on bee diseases, and 
don’t dare advise. If you send a sample of 
diseased comb to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Washing- 
ton, D. C., you may get the desired informa- 
tion. 


Packages vs. Nuclei 

1. Which would you consider better in my 
climate, to buy about May 15 for increase, 2- 
pound packages at $5, or 3-comb nuclei at $6? 

2. Will bisulphide of carbon be satisfactory 
to kill a swarm of black bees lodged in the 
walls of a house? Sulphur has had no effect 
upon the bees, the cavity being so deep. 

3. Will sweet clover seed itself down year 
after year if it is planted in waste places and 
roadsides? 

_ 4. What is a good way to transfer a colony 
in a Danzenbaker hive to a 10-frame Lanc- 
stroth without cu‘ting the combs? 

5. Do bees ever seal honey before the cells 
are full, as in case of a fall flow, where there 
is not enough honey left to fill them up? ; 

6. Can I get combs built from full sheets of 
foundation in the fall by feeding a little thin 
syrup every day? | NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps the nuclei. 

2. As you say the cavity is deep, that sounds 
a little as if the entrance is at the top of the 
cavity. In that case the bisulphide should 
work better than the sulphur, for the fumes 
of the sulphur rise and those of the bisui 
phide fall. If you use enough of the 
phide and keep it closed tight, not opening fo: 
24 hours, it may succeed. 

3. Yes, but it yields seed only in its secon: 
year; so, if you want it to bloom each yea 
it must be sown two years.at start. 

4. I don’t know of any way unless it be t 
get a set of combs, Langstroth size, or frame 
filled with foundation, and brush the bees upo: 
these. Then you could put on this an exclude 
and the old combs on top for the brood 
hatch out, 

5. I don’t think they ever do. 

6. No; you would have to feed a good dea’. 
unless the bees were gathering, and if the 
were gathering enough you would not need t 
feed at all. 


bisu! 
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Packing—Bees Dying on Snow——Old 
Comb 

1. Our hive covers are 6 inches deep. Will 
a gunny sack filled with wheat straw, placed 
in the cover make a good packing above the 
frames, absorbing the moisture, etc? 

2. May the sack of straw be allowed to rest 
directly on the top-bars? 

3. Would it be well to place paper on top of 
the sack? 

4. Last winter a number of bees would come 
out of the hives, carrying dead bees; alighting 
on the snow, they would become numbed and 
freeze. Were the hives too warmly packed, or 
should the snow have been cleared away? 

5. When bees begin to tear down old comb 
and build in new in patches. should the old 
comb be replaced with foundation? 

6. Do the bees use the old wax from such 


combs over again? 
MISSOURI. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes; leaves would be much 
better. 

2. It would do all right, except that the bees 
will gnaw holes in the sack. So there should 
be something for the bag to rest on in the 
way of a thin board covering, but not entirely 
close, or else some kind of cloth. 

3. It would not make such a great differ- 
ence, but still might be of use. Paper is good 
to stop air currents. 

4. Sweeping the snow away for a few feet, 

or covering it with straw or something else 
would have been good. Even tramping the 
snow would help, as it is the softness of the 
snow that makes the trouble, the bees sinking 
down into it. 
, 5. I don’t know that bees ever tear down 
comb merely because it is old, but because it 
is objectionable in some way. Anyway, if only 
a small spot appears objectionable, it may be 
patched with foundation, or, still better, with 
drawn-out comb. If the whole comb is bad, as 
it may be when left for a long time out of 
the care of the bees, then it should be replaced 
with a new frame of comb or foundation. 

6. Not as a rule, although I’m not sure but 
they sometimes use it in pron: lis. 


Royal Jelly—Transferring 

1. What is royal jelly and what color it it? 

2. Where is royal jelly found? 

3. How much is needed to rear a queen? 

4. What is best to do, let bees swarm, or use 

Alley trap to keep them from swarming? 
5. I had to transfer some bees from a box- 
hive; I used the drumming plan, and, to my 
surprise, they wouldn’t drum out at all. I will 
tell you how I went about it, and my question 
is, tell me where I made my mistake? I put 
an empty box on top of the old box-hive, but 
first I smoked them good and turned it upside 
down, then I started drumming, and I drum- 
med about an hour; did not drum a bee out of 
it. 

6. After transferring I found it necessary to 
feed them. I fed with a division-board feeder. 
Soon after I fed them they made quite a noise 
around the front of the hive. There was no 
robbing or fighting; but why did they make 
that noise? 

7. If bees are left out of doors in winter 
should they have an extra cover over them? 

8. Should each hive have a cloth cover be- 
tween the frames and top, or does it make any 
difference? 

9. Which pays the best, extracted or comb 
honey? 

10. Do you know where I could get some 
basswood trees? If you do, give the address. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANswerRs.—1. It is the food given to the 
larve which are to be reared as queens, and in 
color and consistency looks much like thick 
cream. 


2. In queen-cells. 

3. I don’t know. In a queen-cell about to 
be sealed you will find as much as the size of 
a pea; but it is not all used by the larva, for 
when the young queen emerges from the 
queen-cell you will find quite a portion of it 
left in the cell, dried into a stiff jelly, quite a 
bit darker than when fresh. 

4. For you it will probably be better to let 
them swarm. The Alley trap does not pre- 
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vent swarming; only catches the queen when 
the bees swarm. Then the swarm returns, 
only io swarm again if nothing is done. 

5. Likely you did not drum hard enough. 
You must drum hard enough so the bees will 
say, “This place is going all to pieces; better 
we climb out as soon as possible.” 

8. It was because the bees were excited. 

7. Yes. 

8. Many use no such cloth, but have only a 
bee-space between the top-bars and the cover. 

9. Extracted, generally speaking. 

10. Try any nurseryman. 


Strange Behavior 


I have had a peculiar experience with an 
Italian queen. She was with 2 pounds of bees 
and she soon had a fair colony, but one day I 
noticed quite an uproar among my bees. I 
soon saw quite a lot of bees entering another 
hive, and bees all around fighting, and many 
dead. I stopped the entrance. I soon saw a 
bunch of bees near the entrance of the hive, 
and when I brushed them apart the queen 
was there. I picked her up and put her in 
her own hive and put a queen-cage over the 
entrance. A short time after that I noticed 
quite a disturbance around another hive and 
noticed the queen with almost all of her 
colony near the entrance of that hive, which 
was a double hive, and not knowing it was the 
same queen, I took off the upper hive and set 
it aside and put her in the lower hive. I soon 
discovered she was the same old queen. I 
then took the hive and brood she left and put 
it in the hive she was in. I would like to 
know what was the cause of the trouble. She 
had plenty of brood and of honey. 

IOWA. 


If I had been on the spot to see the whoie 
performance, maybe I could have told what 
was the trouble, and maybe I couldn’t. It 
looks a little like regular swarming, the . bees 
foolishly trying to enter other hives. Some- 
times they do that way. 


Transferring Bees in Georgia 
By F. M. Baldwin. 


Mr. J. O. Hallman, who was with 
J. J. Wilder of Cordele, Ga., last sea- 


son, is setting up for himself. He 
uses 8-frame hives and runs for 
chunk honey. Cypress dressed on 


both sides is bought by the car load 
and cut on a small power saw as he 
has time and his needs require. 

His yards are scattered over a 
radius of 25 miles and he uses a one- 
ton Maxfer truck in visiting them. 
Bees were bought where he could 
find them in reach of his home yard. 
Many of them were in old-fashioned 
gums, but he also found a goodly 
number in L. hives at a reasonable 
price. He has over 200 colonies. 

The roads are fairly good, only one 
yard being off the main thoroughfare. 
This yard is the farthest to which he 
has to go, being a few miles beyond 
Rhine, on the Seaboard railway. He 
has only about two miles of bad road 
in this journey. 

There were 35 gums in the home 
yard, four of which swarmed and 
were hived on full sheets of founda- 
tion in 8-frame Langstroths. Most 
of these old gums are made of inch 
and a quarter lumber, the outside 
measure being 12x18% and 12 inches 
deep. They are an attempt at a 
movable frame. Cleats are fastened 
on the inside of the ends of the box 
and five frames made of plastering 
lath are hung on them. No attempt 
is made to keep the combs straight. 
But in the super, which is six inches 
deep, full sheets of foundation are 
fastened in the five lath frames, the 
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plan being to have straight combs 
for the chunk honey trade of the 
neighborhood. The space between 
the top-bar of the hive and the bot- 
tom-bar of the super is rather more 
than an inch and is usually full of 
brace combs when the super is re- 
moved. I believe Mr. Hallman bought 
30 of these and five of the long, slim 
gum, so dear to the hearts of our 
fathers. These have been brought to 
his home and are about 50 feet west 
of the factory, in a long, straight row 
near the fence that separates this 
yard from the house. 

The gums are on the ground and a 
one-story L. hive is set on top. This 
is filled with foundation wired in. the 
frames. If there was any honey in 
the super it was put on top of the 
new hive as a bait to draw the bees 
into the new hive. When there 
was no old super with surplus 
left over from last fall a bait comb 
was used as soon as it could be 
spared from a hive in which the bees 
had been industrious enough to start 
work above the brood-chamber. 

No attempt will be made to confine 
the queen to the new brood-chamber. 
She will be allowed the freedom of 
the whole hive. About the first of 
October, or as soon thereafter as 
brood rearing is reduced to the mini- 
mum, the old box is to be taken from 
under the new hive and torn to 
pieces; whatever honey and wax may 
be found in it will be cared for and 
the bees will then be in modern 
hives. Of course, they will be given 
a good smoking from the bottom to 
drive the queen up if she is down be- 
low before the bottom is disconnect- 
ed from the top. Mr. Hallman used 
this method of transferring when he 
was with that most extensive of all 
our beekeepers, our friend J. J. 
Wilder, of Cordele, who has 5,000 
colonies in some 75 yards of south- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida. 
Most of Mr. Hallman’s bees are the 
black kind, and he does not plan to 
Italianize them at present. They are 
industrious and doing well. Two 
hives are worth careful attention. 
The treatment in their case is 
different. They have been turned 
down on the side, a 3-inch strip re- 
moved from the upper side to make 
a good-sized opening, and an 8- 
frame L body set over the opening. 
Then a board is nailed on the bot- 
tom to close up that big open space, 
leaving as much entrance as may 
seem desirable. 


The above plan cuts out a lot of 
muss and leaves the actual work of 
transferring largely to the bees them- 
selves. 


Perhaps a word as to the probable 
flow at Helena and through this sec- 
tion of South Georgia may be in or- 
der. Our work begins with maple 
in January. Fruit bloom and china- 
berry carry us to poplar in March 
and April. Gallberry begins before 
poplar ends. In the summer we ex- 
pect nectar from cotton and in Oc- 
tober and late September the fields 
are full of what I think is burr- 
clover. Just what the average crop 
in the neighborhood will be under 
modern management is a matter of 
guess, as no one has tried it out. 
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Apiary of H. M. Leach & Sons, Hiram, Ohio. 


Gates to Ontario 


Dr. Burton N. Gates has resigned 
his position at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, to 
become Provincial Apiarist of On- 
tario. He succeeds Morley Pettit, 
who recently resigned to devote his 
entire attention to his commercial 
apiaries. Doctor Gates has been a 
prominent figure in the beekeeping 
world for some time. He was form- 
erly a member of the apicultural staff 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and later head of the beekeep- 
ing department at Amherst. An ex- 
tended announcement by Mr. Pettit 
will appear in a later issue of this 
journal. 


Australian Surplus.— According to 
the Australasian Beekeeper there isa 
large surplus of honey still waiting 
for shipping space for export to 
Europe. There is said to be a sur- 
plus from this year’s crop in New 
South Wales alone of two thousand 
tons. The total available from Aus- 
tralia is estimated at from three to 
four thousand tons. The better or- 
ganization of New Zealand beekeep- 
ers is given by another journal as 
the reason for their better success in 
getting their product to market. 


Value of Co-operation——The New 
Zealand Co-operative Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association announce that they 
have a good selling organization in 
Great Britain and that they have se- 
ured a guarantee of a minimum net 
price of 15 cents per pound to their 
members for a, period of three years 
following the. war. This is nearly 
double the guaranteed price previous 
to the war. To beekeepers who have 
to go half way round the world to 
get to market a guarantee of 15 
cents net for their product for three 
years after the war is very good. This 
is a striking instance of the value of 
organization. Just now our Ameri- 
can beekeepers are profiting by the 
foreign demand, but unless they can 
get together and act in harmony they 
will soon find that the beemen of 
other countries have captured the 





foreign market when the war is over. 
Now is a mighty good time for the 
beekeepers to organize and prepare 
to offer their crops together. Or- 
ganized beekeepers are getting, even 
now, higher prices than the unor- 
ganized ones are getting. A total of 
several carloads attracts the big 
buyer, who cannot be tempted by the 
small offering of a single beekeeper. 
Colorado beekeepers set the example, 
but other States are rapidly falling 
into line. Idaho, Texas and now Cali- 
fornia, are getting well organized. 


Honey for the Boys at the Front.— 

According to the New Zealand 
Beekeepers’ Journal, honey has been 
collected for shipment to their boys 
at the front, under direction of the 
Red Cross. Approximately five tons 
were sent, the packing being super- 
intended by Mr. L. Bowman, who was 
formerly Government Apiarist at 
Christchurch. Since many of the boys 
write that they miss the sweets 
which they have been accustomed to, 
the honey should prove acceptable. 


Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 











BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR SALE—About 90 colonies bees at four 
fine locations, small auto truck and lot of 

empty hives and supers. Seay, 

Texas. 





Lancaster, 


FOR SALE—Three-banded and Golden Italian 
queens; tested $1.25, select tested $1.50, 
each. Also 140 hives bees and equipment. If 
interested, write. C. H. Cobb, 
Belleville, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Bees in 10-framed hives spaced 9 
frame to the colony, each $10. 
F. J. Rettig, Wabash, Ind. 


FOR SALE—22 colonies in fine shape for 
winter, together with supers and extracting 
equipment. Priced to sell. 
Goodwin Dahlen, R. 1, Harmony, Minn. 














FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens; un- 
tested, one, $1; six, $5; twelve, $9. Tested 

queens, $1.50 each. Rob’t B. Spicer, 
Wharton, N. J 








October 


FOR SALE—125 8-frame, one-story colonies, 
extra fine honey-gathering strain Italian bees, 
at $6 per colony, all free from disease, with 
stores for winter, and about 500 extracting su- 
pers built from foundation, and some empty 
supers and extra bottoms and lids, all in first- 
class condition, at proportionately low price, 
f. o. b. station. W. C. Meirotto, 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Route No. 2. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Northern-bred,  three- 
banded, highest grade, select untested, guar- 
anteed, queen and drone mothers are chosen 
from colonies noted for honey production, har- 
diness, prolificness, gentleness and perfect 
markings. Price, one, $1; twelve, $10; fifty, 
$35. Send for circular. J H. Haughey, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


NO MORE QUEENS this season. Root’s bee- 
keeers’ supplies. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Northern Bred Italian Queens; 
hardy, prolific goldens, each, $1; six, $5 
Allen R. Simmons, Claverack, N. Y. 


BEES AND QUEENS from ~ New Jersey 
i J. oH. MC 


apiary. ook, 
84 Cortland St., New York City. 
GOLDENS that are true to name. Untested 
queens, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9; 50, $35; 100, 
7.50. Garden City Apiaries, 
San Jose, Calif. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY—Un- 
tested queens, each $1; 6, $5; 12, $9; 50, 
$35; 100, $67.50. . G. Dunn, 
The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 


SWARTS GOLDEN QUEENS produce golden 
bees of the highest qualities; satisfaction 

guaranteed. Mated $1, 6 for $5; tested $2. 
D. Swarts, Lancaster, O., Rt. 2. 


























GOLDEN eye that produce Golden 
workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 


honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 


QUEENS—H. D. Murry’s strain of 3-banded 
Italians; reared by the Doolittle method. 
Prices untested, 1 for $1, 6 for $5, 12 for $9. 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Rivers, 
Route 4, Honey Grove, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Colonies of extra fine strain 
Italian bees, with select tested queens, in 
new 1-story 8-frame single wall-hives, standard 


full-depth, self-spaced Hoffman frames, $10 
each, f. o. b. here. The bees are free from 
disease. 


Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Madison Co.,N.Y. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, June 1 to No- 

vember, $1 each; 6 for $5. My circular 
gives safe methods; free. J. W. Romberger, 
$118 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


THREE-Banded and Golden Italian Queens 
and pound packages from the Sunny South- 
land. Grant Anderson, 
Rio Hondo, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Pure 3-banded Italian queens, as 
good as you can buy with money, from 
June 1 to September 1. 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


REQUEEN with Simmons’s Italians; bred 
for business. Each, $1; six, $5. 
Allen R. Simmons, Claverack, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WE are in the market for honey and beeswax 
Send best price on comb honey and sample 
of extracted honey. State quantities you have 
also style, size and weight of package or sec 
tion. Charles Israel Bros.’ Co., Inc., 
486-490 Canal St., New York. 


WANTED-—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pounc 
for wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohic 


























WANTED—White or light amber extractec 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample. 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowes 
cash price; also buy beeswax. ‘ 
E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis 
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QUICK CASH for comb or extracted. Send Eb Oo} 
sample and say how packed, how much and 
price. Bruner, 3836 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 


CASH paid at your bank for carlots and less, QU EENS THAT WILL PLEASE 


of comb and extracted honey. 


Ve ny hang SP OVER 20 YEARS OF CAREFUL SELECTING AND BREEDING 
































WANTED—Comb, extracted honey. onl how They are bred from os —- be very 
wax . A. Burnett & Co., GUARANTEE best bees for honey gathering and gentleness. 
pene ame S. Waner Ss. Sadeage. oe They are not given to swarming and are highly 
HONEY LABELS You take ao rick resistant to disease. Give me your order and if, 
i Gnetel ws after you have given my queens a fair trial, you 
SEND TODAY for samples of latest Honey » Ai . are not satisfied in every way that they are as 
eet Oe eo le Queens, for good as you have ever used, just return them 
vee i Sta. D, Box 4-H, Cleveland, O. guarantee every and I will send you queens to take their places 
Queen to reach or return your money with any postage you 
WANTED you in first-class have paid out on returning the queens. 
CASH for extracted honey, — and amber, condition, to be 1 6 12 
= ee ee homes Lang, urely mated, Pn aE Rea $.75 $4.25 $8.00 
1572 N. Halsted St., Chicago, ill. ae iio ne Select Untesied A100 "5.00 “9.00 
WANTED—Barnes No. 4 circular saw. fect satisfaction. este soceesseee . . . 
Otto Bender, 2813 Osceola St., St Louis, Mo. Select Tested ...........-----+- -- 2.00 11.00 20.00 

















Untested, $60 per hundre 
WANTED—A good honey location to start a 
line of apiaries; will give a suitable reward 


for the best reliable information. a a FOREHAND $s & FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
D. E. Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 


WANTED—White sweet clover seed; send | fy 
sample; state quantity and your lowest price 
in first letter. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or sium- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high | E> 10) 



































steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. “D ti i n Rearin 59 
= 
WANT -aeseneeent ~ emneaments tell rac ica uee g 
me what you have and price; also wax a - 
presses. W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. Is the title of the new bee book, cloth bound, 100 pages, which has just 
Dealer _in all _kinds of Bee Supplies. been written by Mr. Frank C. Pellett, who is well known to our 
WANTED—Samples of honey from the dif- readers. ; 
ane ange ole ng ys a, = For many years there has been a demand for a book which would 
pom fos Prony Senek Ste Ge a8 ees ae give in concise form the many different methods of queen rearing, 
q ples to be of value should , r : ith 
be from one kind of flowers only and unmixed as the Doolittle, Pratt, Dines, Miller, Alley and others with varia- 
a — sone. os — * tions as practiced by different large breeders. 
kind, but es le see akin at ten You have this in the new book which is just out. Send for your copy 
same kind of honey from several widely sep- now and get informed as to your best method of rearing queens from 
arated localities. e your best colonies. Good pointers in it also for the large beekeeper 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. and veteran queen breeder. 
FOR SALE Price, postpaid, only $1. a 
By special arrangement we can offer it and a year’s subscription to 
we ne cn ee ae. the American Bee Journal for only $1.75. 
rege | ge no full ‘sheets of founte- (Canadian orders 15 cents extra.) 
tion, fu ept offman trames, seven frames . . * 
for extracting; no disease, $2; 200 8-frame 
lig ane, $8; 900 Sf AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 








Clarno, Wis. oO} a 

FOR SALE—40,000-lb. car of white extracted 

clover-alfalfa honey; state best offer, f. 0. b. 

Hardin, Mont., in first letter. Sample if 
wanted. S. F. Lawrence, Hardin, Mont. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick. Sunnyside, Wash. 


BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME—Improved, rich 
Soil, well located, good buildings, 100 colo- 
nies of bees, up to date, best honey-producing 
location in State; not crowded; average for 
past seven years 105 Ibs; 5 acres of ginseng 
golden seal, all ages, in fine shape. One-half 
artificial shade, one-half natural. Price $80 
er acre; $7,000 for farm and bees, 150 extract- 
ing supers with combs, 100 excluders, 2-frame 
extractors, 2 large honey tanks, 150 shallow 
supers. Terms, $8,000 cash, balance on time. 

















WAR SAVINGS STAMPS - 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 





























Will sell part or all. A wonderful opportu- to me on oo _for which I will pay on delivery: 
nity; a bargain. Poor health reason for sell- oa 
ing. W. M. Penrod, Ronneby, Minn. $5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $i each 
FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-pound cans, (Suave namber wees o5c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 

two cans to the case, at 60 cents per case ante oo ? 
f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms, cash with order. (State number w 

C. H. W. Weber & Co. 
: Name 

Cowan Extractor, $18; white leghorn cockerels, 

$1; fox terrier puppies, $2. 

Lorenzo Clark, Winona, Minn. Address 








FOR SALE—35 Thale bee feeders, new, $10. 
Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 





W. 5S. S. COST DURING 1918 





a can —_ your pre 8 comb } gy ey hell $4.3 ed 19 NS. 43) 
and earn big money making it for others. : ‘ : 423 
ew, easy, ct process. Machine and all ap- june wor ee iets 


W. 5S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1. 1923 











aratus —— with full instructions, $100. 
ax worked on shares or for cash. 


J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 
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Crop Report and Market Condition 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our October report we have asked our reporters 
to write us a brief summary of about the size of crop se- 
cured, demand for honey, whether bees will need feeding 
for winter, condition of honey plants, and honey prices. 


THE HONEY CROP 


In the New England States, Maine reports about 40% 
of last year, with other States reporting about the same 
as last year, with the exception of Connecticut, which has 
more honey than in 1917. 


In New Jersey, the crop is very small, and New York 
expects a total of from 50 to 75% of last year. Spots in 
this State report a full crop, with others much under 
last year. 


Ohio has more honey than in 1917, averaging about 50 
pounds per colony for those reporting. 


The South is hardly up to last year, though likely up 
to the average of a five-year period, since last year was 
above the ordinary. Louisiana is the exception, with 
very little surplus, with Tennessee about 50% of last 
year, and Kentucky normal. 


Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Southern Iowa have had 
near a failure, much of the short crop being due to se- 
vere drought, which cut off the white clover in spring 
and spoiled any chances of a fall crop. With our own 
bees, we moved 300 colonies from 20 to 35 miles to get 
them in the Mississippi bottoms to avert a famine. Last 
examinations reveal that they have filled their brood- 
chambers well, and may make enough surplus to pay for 
the haul, which was done by trucks. 


Michigan had a poor spring crop, followed by a very 
good fall flow in some localities. It is certain, however, 
that the crop will be far below the total of 1917, and one 
large dealer reports that very little Michigan honey will 
be sold outside of Michigan. 


Prac- 
in the 


Wisconsin has had as near a failure as possible. 
tically all reports are uniform, except a few 
northern part of the State. 


Minnesota’s crop is poor, averaging hardly 20 pounds 
per colony. South Dakota is the same, except in the 
southeastern part, or sweet clover section, where the 
crop was fine, as it is in the sweet clover section of west- 
ern Iowa and’eastern Nebraska and Kansas. 


Texas will certainly not have over 25% of a crop, but 
even this will be more than the failure of last season. 
The irrigated sections of New Mexico and Arizona have 
had almost a normal crop. 


Colorado reports close to normal crop, as do Utah and 
Wyoming, while the reports from Montana are very 
good, and from Idaho and Washington, far above last 
year. 


California will have about half a crop. 
Taken all in all, the crop will not equal that of 1917, 
which was below normal. 


FEEDING OF BEES 


Roughly speaking, bees will need feeding in all locali- 
ties where the crop was a complete or near failure this 
year, and this means some feeding in New Jersey, parts 
of New York, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, parts of 
Michigan and Minnesota, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri and 
possibly some in California. 


CONDITION OF PLANTS 


The condition of plants varies, especially in the white 
clover region. Some of the States which show the ef- 
fects of the drought most are Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Southern Iowa, Missouri and parts of Texas. Copious 
rains in some parts of these areas have tended to make 


the outlook a little better for the clover, but conditions 
are far from roseate. 


HONEY DEMAND AND PRICES 


Everywhere, without excepiion, the demand for honey 
is extremely good. Many reporters are selling to their 
local trade at about the same figures that they could get 
by shipping their honey all in one lump to the larger 
dealers in the big cities, very likely because they want 
to hold their local trade and are entirely satisfied with 
the prices obtained. 


Retail prices for honey, the country over, vary from 
25 to 50 cents, depending on the container and on the 
attitude of the. seller. 


Wholesale prices obtained by the beekeeper vary from 
22 to 25 cents for extracted and from $6 to $7 per case 
for comb, depending on quality and freight rates to the 
largest terminals. Not a few of the reporters had been 
offered 25 cents for white extracted, a price for which 
they had been holding since their honey was ready for 
market, and several are holding for even a higher price. 


It is certain that anyone wanting to sell can get rid 
of his honey crop at a price of 25 cents f. o. b. Chicago 
or New York. 


To show the hungry demand for honey, we quote from 
the report of a Missouri correspondent, a big beekeeper 
who has developed a large local trade and must find 
honey this year to fill orders. He says: 


“The honey prices here are gone plumb crazy, or 
maybe it is the beekeepers. I am retailing extracte: 
honey for 30 cents—could get 40. Six hundred pounds 
bought got here September 7—all gone in two days. 
have to hide from my old customers; but I will take o! 
4,000 pounds or more soon, and can then face them agai 
for about five days. After that I will take a little tri: 
as I can’t buy any more. No, I can’t take a trip, becaus 
we must save gasoline—guess I will buy a rope.” 


The export demand is still good, and with the presen 
activity all honey will probably be sold and into th 
hands of the consumer, or the hands of the big buye 
and wholesaler by the time Christmas vacation comes. 
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KEEP INFORMED ON 
TEXAS CONDITIONS 


The Beekeepers’ Item, a monthly 
paper edited by Mr. Louis H. Scholl, 
well known to our older readers, and 
an authority, has many interesting 
items which should interest beekeep- 
ers, not only in the Southwest, but 
throughout our country. 

In order to allow you to become 
acquainted with this paper, we offer 
a special combination of Beekeepers’ 
Item one year with American Bee 
Journal for only $1.25. 

Or, if you desire, we can send you 
your choice of First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping, or Practical Queen ae 
with the Item one year for only $1.25. 


Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 


Texas Queens 


No more bees in packages, but 





queens galore from June 1 to October 
1. Untested, 75c each, $8 per doz.; 
tested, $1.25 each, $12 per doz. I have 
the Three-banded Italians and Golden 
Italians; very choice stock. 

GRANT ANDERSON, 


Rio Hondo, Texas. 


Weis Fibre Containers 
FOR EXTRACTED HONEY 








Neat, clean, leak-proof, and inex- 
pensive. Especially adapted for 
home market. 


Send for prices. Samples, postpaid, 
15c in stamps. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Agents 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Don’t stop advertising. 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 
tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 





el 


FAT HONE ¥x 


oe 





\ 
MATURE'S OWN SWEET —-A/DS DIGESTION | 


— 7 


Price of 1,000 gummed, 35c. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, lilinols 


C2632 23 o> €5 23 25 ES ES ES 
SEI 















Bee Primer for the prospective 
® beekeeper or beginner. A_ 24-page 
#) pamphiet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
~ trations. It gives a general outline 
% of bees and beekeeping such as de- 
® sired by the amateur. ‘1 wo pages are 
% devoted to instructions to beginners. 
) Price, postpaid, 1s cents, or sent free 
with a year's subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 
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Attention East Beek 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Lewis Beeware and Dadant Foundati 
We are located on a main line of the New York Central and the 
West Shore, as well as branches of the Pennsylvania and Erie 
Railroads; also the Rochester & Syracuse Electric Line, which 
assures prompt delivery. Parcel Post orders receive prompt 
attention. 
Five and ten-pound pails, also five-gallon cans and glass jars. 
Queens, three-banded and Golden Italian, ready for delivery now. Un- 
tested, $1 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 for $10; tested, $2; 6 for $10. 
Safe delivery guaranteed, dead queens being replaced upon their 
return. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 
Newark, New York 
a ° ae 
Golden Italian Queen 
RustBurcG, Va., R. No. 3, March 18, 1918. 
Mr. Ben G. Davis: 
Dear Sir—Please find enclosed $5, for which please send me the very best 
Golden Queen you can for the money. If you can’t ship her at once, please 
notify me. I ordered one from you 8 years ago last fall that was the best I 
ever saw. Her bees stored 320 pounds of comb honey the first year. I have 
several of her daughters that are fine. 
Hoping to get a good one again, I am yours truly, 
J. W. LAWRENCE. 
PRICES OF QUEENS 
Nov. 1 to May 1 | May 1 to June 1 June 1 to Nov. 1 
; . © 12 1 6 -s 5 Ue 12 
Unitested  ...-.-..-cccsseese $1.50 $ 7.50 $18.50/$1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50/31.00 $ 5.00 § 9.00 
Select Untested ......| 2.00 8.50 165.00) 1.50 7.50 18.50) 1.25 6.50 12.00 
) es nee ..| 2.50 13.50 26.00) 2.00 10.50 18.50) 1.75 9.00 17.00 
Select Tested .......... 3.00 16.50 30.00) 2.75 15.00 27.00/ 2.50 18.50 25.00 
No Nuclei or Bees by Pound. 
Safe arrival, purity of mating and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but 
safe delivery not guaranteed. 
- s 
BEN G. DAVIS : : Spring Hill, Tenn. 
4 a 
‘6 99 
Read “THE BEEKEEPER 
The only Canadian bee publication. Keeps beekeepers closely in touch 
with Apicultural conditions in Canada. It is the official organ of the 
Beekeepers’ Associations for the three provinces—Ontario, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. 
Beekeeping and horticulture are effectively combined to make a live, 
attractive and practical publication. 
Price, postpaid, $1 per year. 
United States, $1.25. Foreign, $1.50 
Send for a free sample copy. 
The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario 
a 
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Mir. Beekeeper: 


Increase your honey crop by giving the bees all the super room that they can fill. 
We will help you by furnishing you with fixtures ready for use, at the lowest prices. 


Hives and supers, nailed and painted; frames, wired and filled with full sheets of 
foundation; sections, filled with foundation, can be shipped on short notice. 


The Lewis LINE is in the lead with the live honey producers. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








October 








—\ 


























CANS AND SHIPPING CASES 





#' We have a fine stock of;Five-Gallon Cans and}Shipping 
Cases; also Comb Foundation, Extractors, Honey Tanks, etc. 
Quick shipments. 


MADE RIGHT 
BEE SUPPLIES 
Quality .. 














THE Rene Mc. Co. 


301 Eleventh Avenue 


Dept. A COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH GRADE 


talian Queens 


JAY SMITH 
Route 3 
Vincennes, Ind. 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. _ theframes 
ready in one handling. Price $6. 

eee g directions for pote ol are furnished 
with each device. 

Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Ilinois 














LEUTZINGER & LANE 


Wholesale Dealers and Shippers of 


Extracted and Comb Honey 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Cor. Drumm and Oregon Sts. 


Western Beekeepers Attention 


We pay spot cash for Honey, and do not handle 
on commission. Write us what you have, or ex- 
pect to have, to sell. We buy any quantity. 























MOTT’S NORTHERN-BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


that resist disease well. Those that resist dis- 
ease must be hardy, prolific, and hustlers; they 
are gentle. Bees per pound. Plans on “How 
to Introduce Queens and * eel 25 cents. 
List free. Untested $1 each 


E. E. MOTT, Ghenened: Mich. 





LIBERTY HONEY LABELS 


have led all others for more than 9 years. 

Samples will show you why. Our catalog is 

free. Send for it today—NOW—while you have 

the address before you. The war has not af- 
fected our prices. 


Liberty Co., Sta. D, Box 4011, Cleveland, Ohi: 





BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of supplies a’ 
all times, and can make prompt shipments. O 
prices will interest you. 

trial order will convince you that ou 
prices and goods are Tight. 

Send us your inquiries. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 

are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- 

ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you 
will buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog Is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 











EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 











WILL SELL AT WHOLESALE 
A BIG STOCK OF 


LL BOXED, ready to 

ship at once—thousands 

of Hoffman Frames; also 

Jumbo and Shallow Frames 

of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 

fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. Send for a price list. 
I can save you money. 





Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price 


CHAS. MONDENG 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 

MONEY 
F or sale by all dealers. 


if no dealer, write factery 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Wlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb }joney 
Shipping Cases 


Our shipping cases are all 
accurately made of nice 
basswood lumber. This 
makes a very attractive, 
neat and strong package. 


PORTER 











Send for our Catalogue. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


QUEENS --1918 -- QUEENS 


Goldens only, untested; $1 each, six for 
$5. Ready for delivery after April 10th. 
Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





R. 0. COX 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Alabama 





Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 

and Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz. 
$8.00 select tested, $1.25. 

Package bees, $1.60 per pound. Tackages 
with queen, 1 y sound and queen, $2.35; 2 pounds 
and queen, $3.35; 3 pounds and queen, $4.35. 

My pack cage is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. Satisfaction guaranteed, but 
bees in transit more than 5 days are sent at 
No disease. 


J. F ARCHDEKIN, 
Bordelonville, Louisiana 


BEE SUPPLIES 
Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent, 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw. It 
7 will do all you say of it.” 
Catalog and price list free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


customer’s risk. 








9 Foot-Power 

















YOUR PRINTING 


WINDMILL POWER printed ‘‘Gleanings in Bee Culture’ 
forty-five years ago. Now an up-to-date plant with 
every facility does this work. This plant is at your service. 
Whether you want books, booklets, circulars, stationery, 
labels, tags, cartons, tickets or tree-labels, this plant is equip- 
ped to do your work promptly and well. 


As atrial order, let us print you some letter-heads and en- 
velopes. Ora nice, neat business card with a little carefully 
selected advertising on it will astonish you with its results. 


Remember: We have a large stock of cuts of bees, queens, 
hives and supplies. Also cuts of chickens, rabbits, flowers, 
apiaries, etc. Send for our sample booklet of cuts today. If 


interested in honey labels, send for our special honey label 
catalog at once. 


2 Wont you send us a trial order 2 
© for some printing today e 


Ghe A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 




















CYPRESS BOARD 


THIS IS THE Ss ro DON’T GUESS 
"SIGN" ON EACH : & MAKE SURE. 
M * A 


"HAVE A LOOK' 
TRADE Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 





For all uses that invite decay (for instance, 
bottoms) demand 


“ALL-HEART” 
“ Tidewater’’ Cypress 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


The “‘arrow’’ on the end of each board identifies the 

genuine product of the cypress mills whose CHAR- 

ACTER of timber, methods of manufacture, and 

complete responsibility enable them to be members 
of the Association. 


THIS FACT IS YOUR PROTECTION. 
ACCEPT NONE BUT TRADE-MARKED "TIDEWATER" CYPRESS 











SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1251 Heard National Bank Bullding, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer's lf he hasn’t it, LET US KNOW 




















